FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF JOHN 


INTRODUCTION 


§1. The authenticity of the Epistle, 


Lrrrzz need be said respecting the authenticity of this epistle, or the evidence 
that it was written by the apostle John. There are, in general, two sources of 
evidence in regard to ancient writings: the external evidence, or that which may 
be derived from the testimony of other writers; and the evidence which may be 
derived from some marks of the authorship in the writing itself, which is called 
the internal evidence, Both of these are remarkably dat in regard to this 
epistle. 

PCL.) The external evidence. (a) Tt is quoted or referred to by the early Chris- 
tian writers as the undoubted production of the apostle John. It is referred to 
by Polycarp in the beginning of the second century ; it is quoted by Papias, and 
also by Irenseus. Origen says, ‘ John, beside the Gospel and Revelation, has left 
us an epistle of a few lines. Grant also a second, and a third; for all do not 
allow these to be genuine.’ See Lardner, vi. 275, and Liicke, Einlei. i. Dionysius 
of Alexandria admitted the genuineness of John’s first epistle; so also did Cyprian. 
All the three epistles were received by Athanasius, by Cyril of Jerusalem, and 
hy Epiphanius. Eusebius says, ‘ Beside his Gospel, his first epistle is universally 
acknowledged by those of the present time, and by the ancients; but the other 
two are contradicted.’ (6) It is found in the old Syriac version, probably made 
in the first century, though the second and third epistles are not there. (c) The 
genuineness of the first epistle was never extensively called in question, and it 
was never reckoned among the doubtful or disputed epistles. (d) It was rejected 
or doubted only by those who rejected his Gospel, and for the same reasons, 
Some small sects of those who were called ‘heretics,’ rejected all the writings of 
John, because they conflicted with their peculiar views; but this was confined to 
a small number of persons, and never affected the general belief of the church, 
See Litcke, Einlei. 9, seq. 

(2.) There is strong internal evidence that the same person wrote this epistle 
who was the author of the Gospel which bears the same name. ‘The resemblance 
in the mode of expression, and in the topics referred to, are numerous, and at the 
same time are not such as would be made by one who was attempting to imitate 
the language of another. The allusions of this kind, moreover, are to what ig 
peculiar in the Gospel of John, and not to what is common to that Gospel and the 
other three. There is nothing in the epistle which would particularly remind us 
of the Gospel of Matthew, or Mark, or Luke; but it is impossible to read it and not 
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be reminded constantly of the Gospel by John. Among those passages and expres- 
sions the following may be referred ‘or ? oe : 


EPISTLE. GOSPEL. 


Chapter i . compared with Chapter i. 1, 4, 14. 
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This language in the epistle, as will be easily seen by a comparison, is such as 
the real author of the Gospel by John would be likely to use if he wrote an epistle. 
The passages referred to are in his style ; they show that the mind of the author 
of both was turned to the same points, and those not such points as might be 
found in all writers, but such as indicated a peculiar mode of thinking. They 
are not such expressions as Matthew, or Mark, or Luke, or Paul would have used 
in an epistle, but just such as we should ore from the writer of the Gospel of 
John. It must be clear to any onethat either the author of the Gospel was also 
the author of this epistle, or that the author of the epistle meant to imitate the 
author of the Gospel, and to leave the impression that the apostle John was the 
author. But there are several things which make it clear that this is not a for- 
gery. (a) The passages where the resemblance is found are not exact quotations, 
and are not such as a man would make if he designed to imitate another. They 
are rather such as the same man would use if he were writing twice on the same 
subject, and should express himself the second time without intending to copy 
what he had said the first. (5) If it had been an intentional fraud or forgery, 
there would have been some allusion to the name or authority of the author ; or, 
in other words, the author of the epistle would have endeavoured to sustain him. 
self by some distinct reference to the apostle, or to his authority, or to his well- 
known characteristics as a teller of truth. See John xix. 35; xxi. 24. Compare 
3 John 12. But nothing of the kind occursin this epistle. It is written without 
disclosing the name of the author, or the place where he lived, or the persons to 
whom it was addressed, and‘with no allusions to the Gospel, except such as show 
that the author thought in the same manner, and had the same things in his eye, 
and was intent on the same object. It is, throughout, the style and manner of 
one who felt that his method of expressing himself was so well understood, that 
he did not need even to mention his own name; as if, without anything further, 
it would be apparent from the very epistle itself who had written it, and what 
right he had to speak. But this would be a device too refined for forgery. It 
bears all the marks of sincerity and truth. 


§ 2, The time and place of writing the Epistle. 


Almost nothing is known of the time and place of writing the epistle, and 
nearly all that is said on this point is mere conjecture. Some recent critics have 
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supposed that it was in fact a part of the Gospel, though in some way it afterwards 
became detached from it; others, that it was sent as an epistle at the same time 
with the Gospel, and to the same persons. Some have supposed that it was 
written before the destruction of Jerusalem, and some long after, when John was 
very aged; and these last suppose that they find evidences of the very advanced 
age of the author in the epistle itself, in such characteristics as commonly mark 
the conversation and writings of an old man. An examination of these opinions 
may be found in Liicke, Einlei. Kap. 2; and in Hug, Introduction, p. 456, seq., 
. 732, seq. 
There oe very few marks of time in the epistle, and none that can determine 
the time of writing it with any degree of certainty. Noris it of much importance 
that we should be able to determine it. The truths which it contains are, in the 
main, as applicable te one age as to another, though it cannot be denied (see § 3) 
that the author had some prevailing forms of error in his eye. The only marks 
of time in the epistle by which we can form any conjecture as to the period when 
it was written are the following: (1.) It was in what the author calls the last time, 
(ioxeen &ex,) ch. ii. 18. From this expression it might perhaps be inferred by 
some that it was just before the destruction of Jerusalem, or that the writer sup- 
posed that the end of the world was near. But nothing can be certainly deter- 
mined from this expression in regard to the exact period when the epistle was 
written. This phrase, as used in the Scriptures, denotes no more than, the last 
dispensation or economy of things, the dispensation under which the affairs of the 
world would be wound up, though that period might be in fact much longer than 
any one that had preceded it. See Notes on Isa. ii. 2; Acts ii. 17; Heb. i. 2. 
The object of the writer of this epistle, in the passage referred to, (chap. ii. 18,) 
is merely to show that the closing dispensation of the world had actually come ; 
that is, that there were certain things which it was known would mark that 
disnensation, which actually existed then, and by which it could be known that 
they were living under the last or closing period of the world. (2.) It is quite 
evident that the epistle was composed after the Gospel by John was published. 
Of this no one can have any doubt who will compare the two together, or even 
the parallel passages referred to above, § 1. The Gospel is manifestly the original ; 
and it was evidently presumed by the writer of the epistle that the Gospel was in 
the hands of those to whom he wrote. The statements there made are much more 
full; the circumstances in which many of the peculiar doctrines adverted to were 
first advanced are detailed; and the writer of the epistle clearly supposed that all 
that was necessary in order to an understanding of these doctrines was to state 
them in the briefest manner, and almost by mere allusion. On this point Liicke 
well remarks, ‘the more brief and condensed expression of the same sentiment by 
the same author, especially in regard to peculiarities of idea and language, is 
always the later one; the more extended statement, the unfolding of the idea, is 
an evidence of an earlier composition,’ Einlei. p. 21. Yet while this is clear, it 
determines little or nothing about the time when the epistle was written, for it is 
a matter of great uncertainty when the Gospel itself was composed. Wetstein 
supposes that it was soon after the ascension of the Saviour; Dr. Lardner that it 
was about the year 68; and Mill and Le Clerc that it was about the year 97. 
In this uncertainty, therefore, nothing can be determined absolutely from this 
circumstance in regard to the time of writing the epistle. (3.) The only other 
note of time on which any reliance has been placed is the supposed fact that there 
were indications in the epistle itself of the great age of the author, or evidences 
that he was an old man, and that consequently it was written near the close of 
the life of John. There 7s some evidence in the epistle that it was written when 
the author was an old man, though none that he was in his dotage, as Eichhorn 
and some others have maintained. ‘The evidence that he was even an old man 
is not positive, but there is a certain air and manner in the epistle, in its repoti- 
tions, and its want of exact order, and especially in the style in which he addresses 
those to whom he wrote, as little children—esxvic—(chap. ii. 1, 12, 28; iii. 7, 
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18; iv. 4; v. 21)—-which would seem to be appropriate only to an aged man. 
Comp. Liicke, Einlei. pp. 23, 25, and Stuart in Hug’s Introduction, pp. 732, 783. 

As little is known about the place where the epistle was written as about the 
time. There are no local references in it; no allusions to persons or opinions 
which can help us to determine where it was written. As John spent the latter 
part of his life, however, in Ephesus and its vicinity, there is no impropriety in 
Bupposing that it was written there. Nothing, in the interpretation of the epistle, 
depends on our being able to ascertain the place of its composition. Hug sup- 
poses that it was written in Patmos, and was sent as a letter accompanying his 
Gospel, to the church at Ephesus.—Intro. § 69. Liicke supposes that it was a 
wer yaa addressed to the churches in Asia Minor, and sent from Ephesus. 
—Einlei. p. 27. 

To shorn the epistle was written is also unknown. It bears no inscription, as 
many of the other epistles of the New Testament do, and as even the second and 
third of John do, and there is no reference to any particular class of persons by 
which it can be determined for whom it was designed. Nor is it known why the 
name of the author was not attached to it, or why the persons for whom it was 
designed were not perenne All that can be determined on this subject from 
the epistle itself is the following: (1.) It seems to have been addressed to no par- 
ticular church, but rather to have been of a circular character, designed for the 
churches in a region of country where certain dangerous opinions prevailed. (2.) 
The author presumed that it would be known who wrote it, either by the style, 
or by the sentiments, or by its resembiance to his other writings, or by the mes- 
senger who bore it, so that it was unnecessary to affix his name to it. (3.) It 
appears to have been so composed as to be adapted to any people where those 
rrrors prevailed ; and hence it was thought better to give it a general direction, 
that all might feel themselves to be addressed, than to designate any particular 
place or church. There is, indeed, an ancient tradition that it was written to 
the Parthians. Since the time of Augustine this has been the uniform opinion 
in the Latin church. Venerable Bede remarks, that ‘many of the ecclesiastical 
writers, among whom is St. Athanasius, testify that the first epistle of John was 
written to the Parthians.’ Various conjectures have been made as to the origin 
of this opinion, and of the title which the epistle bears in many of the Latin uss., 
(ad Parthos,) but none of them are satisfactory. No such title is found in the 
epistle itself, nor is there any intimation in it to whom it was directed. Those 
who are disposed to examine the conjectures which have been made in regard to 
the origin of the title may consult Liicke, Enlei. p. 28, seq. No reason can be 
assigned why it should have been sent to the Parthians, nor is there any sufficient 
evidence to suppose that it was. 


§ 3. The object of the Epistle. 


It is evident from the epistle itself that there were some prevailing errors among 
those to whom it was written, and that one design of the writer was to counteract 
those errors. Yet very various opinions have been entertained in regard to the 
nature of the errors that were opposed, and the persons whom the writer had in 
his eye, Loeffler supposes that Jews and Judaizers are the persons opposed 3 
Semler, Tittman, Knapp, and Lange suppose that they were Judaizing Chris- 
tians, and especially Hbionites, or apostate Christians; Michaelis, Kleuker, 
Paulus, and others, suppose that the Gnostics are referred to; others, as Schmidt, 
Liicke, Vitringa, Bertholdt, Prof. Stuart, suppose that the Docete was the sect 
that was principally opposed. 

It is impossible now to determine with accuracy to whom particularly the 
writer referred, nor could it be well done without a more accurate knowledge than 
we now have of the peculiarities of the errors which prevailed in the time of the 
author, and among the people to whom he wrote. ll that we can learn on the 
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subject that is certain, is to be derived from the epistle itself; and there the inti- 

mations are few, but they are so clear that we may obtain some knowledge to 
ide us. 

am) The persons referred to had been professing Christians, and were now 

apostates from the faith. This is clear from ch. ii. 19, ‘ They went out from us, 

but they were not of us,’ 4c. They had been members of the church, but they 

had now become teachers of error. 

(2.) They were probably of the sect of the Docete; or if that sect had not then 
formally sprung up, and was not organized, they held the opinions which they 
afterwards embraced. This sect was a branch of the great Gnostic family; and 
the peculiarity of the opinion which they held was that Christ was only in ap- 
pearance and seemingly, but not in reality, a man; that though he seemed to 
converse, to eat, to suffer, and to die, yet this was merely an appearance assumed 
by the Son of God for important purposes in regard toman. He had, according 
to this view, no real humanity; but though the Son of God had actually appeared 
in the world, yet all this was only an assumed form for the purpose of a mani- 
festation to men. ‘The opinions of the Docetes are thus represented by Gibbon : 
‘ They denied the truth and authenticity of the Gospels, as far as they relate the 
conception of Mary, the birth of Christ, and the thirty years which preceded the 
first exercise of his ministry. He first appeared on the banks of the Jordan in 
the form of perfect manhood; but it was a form only, and not a substance; a 
human figure created by the hand of Omnipotence to imitate the faculties and 
actions of @ man, and to impose a perpetual illusion on the senses of his friends 
and enemies. Articulate sounds vibrated on the ears of his disciples; but the 
image which was impressed on their optic nerve, eluded the more stubborn evi- 
dence of the touch, and they enjoyed the spiritual, but not the corporeal presence 
of the Son of God. The rage of the Jews was idly wasted against an impassive 
phantom, and the mystic scenes of the passion and death, the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ, were represented on the theatre of Jerusalem for the benefit 
of mankind.’—Decl. and Fall, vol. iii. p. 245, Ed. New York, 1829. Comp. vol, 
i, 440. 

That these views began to prevail in the latter part of the first century there 
can be no reason to doubt ; and there can be as little doubt that the author of 
this epistle had this doctrine in his eye, and that he deemed it to be of special 
importance in this epistle, as he had done in his Gospel, to show that the Son of 
God had actually come in the flesh; that he was truly and properly a man ; that 
he lived and died in reality, and not in appearance only. Hence the allusion 
to these views in such passages as the following: ‘That which was from the 
beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of life—that which 
we have seen and heard declare we unto you,’ chap. i. 1, 3. ‘Many false pro- 
phets are gone out into the world. Hereby know we the Spirit of God: Every 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God ;.and every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God ; 
and this is that spirit of antichrist, whereof ye have heard that it should come,’ 
chap. iv. 1-8. Comp. vers. 9, 14, 16; v. 1,6, 10-12, John had written his 
Gospel to show that Jesus was the Christ, (chap. xx. 31;) he had furnished ample 
proof that he was Divine, or was equal with the Father, (chap. i, 1-14,) and alsc 
that he was truly a man, (chap. xv. 25-28;) but: still it seemed proper to furnish 
& more unequivocal statement that he had actually appeared in the flesh, not in 
appearance only but in reality, and this purpose evidently was a leading design 
of this epistle. 

The main scope of the epistle the author has himself stated in chap. v. 13: 
‘These things have I written unto you that believe on the name of the Son of 
God; that ye may know that ye have eternal life, and that ye may believe on 
the name of the Son of God ;’ that is, that you may have just views of him, and 
exercise an intelligent faith. 
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{n connection with this general design, and keeping in view the errurs to which 
they to whom the epistle was written were exposed, there are two leading trains 
of thought, though often intermingled, in the epistle. (a) The author treats of 
the doctrine that Jesus is the Christ, and (b) the importance of love as an evi- 
dence of being united to him, or of being true Christians. Both these things are 
characteristic of John ; they agree with the design for which he wrote his gospel, 
and they were in accordance with his peculiarity of mind as ‘the beloved disciple; 
the A oa whose heart was full of love, and who made religion consist much 
in that. 

The main characteristics of this epistle are these: (1.) It is full of love. The 
writer dwells on it; places it in a variety of attitudes; enforces the duty of loving 
one another by a great variety of considerations, and shows that it is essential to 
the very nature of religion. (2.) The epistle abounds with statements on the 
evidences of piety, or the characteristics of true religion. The author seems to 
have felt that those to whom he wrote were in danger of embracing false notions 
of religion, and of being seduced by the abettors of error. He is therefore careful 
to lay down the characteristics of real piety, and to show in what it essentially 
consists. A large part of the epistle is occupied with this, and there is perhaps 
no portion of the New Testament which one could study to more advantage who 
is desirous of ascertaining whether he himself is a true Christian. An anxious 
inquirer, a man who wishes to know what true religion is, could be directed to no 
portion of the New Testament where he would more readily find the instruction 
that he needs, than to this portion of the writings of the aged and experienced 
disciple whom Jesus loved. A true Christian can find nowhere else a more clear 
statement of the nature of his religion, and of the evidences of real piety. than in 
this epistle. 


THE 


FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF JOHN. 


CHAPTER I. 
HAT which was from the 2 be- 
ginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen ® with our eyes, 


CHAPTER I. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 


Tats short chapter embraces the fol- 
lowing subjects: I. A strong affirma- 
tion that the Son of God, or the ‘ Life,’ 
had appeared in the flesh, vers. 1—3. 
The evidence of this, the writer says, 
was that he had seen him, heard him, 
handled him; that is, he had had all 
the evidence which could be furnished 
by the senses. His declaration on this 
point he repeats, by putting the state- 
ment into a variety of forms, for he 
seems to regard it as essential to true 
religion. II. He says that he wrote to 
them, in order that they might have 
fellowship with him in the belief of this 
truth, and might partake of the joy 
which flows from the doctrine that the 
‘Son of God has actually come in the 
flesh, vers. 8,4. III. He states that 
the sum and substance of the whole 
message which he had to bring to them 
was, that God is light, and that if we 
profess to have fellowship with him we 
must walk in the light, vers. 5—10. 
(a) In God is no darkness, no impurity, 
no sin, ver.5. (6) If we are in dark- 
ness, if we are ignorant and sinful, it 
proves that we cannot have any fellow- 
ship with him, ver. 6. (c) If we walk 
in the light as he is in the light, if we 
partake of his character and spirit, then 
we shall have fellowship one with an- 
other, and we may believe that the 
blood of Christ will cleanse us from all 
sin, ver. 7. (d) Yet we are to guard 
ourselves from one point of danger, we 
are not to allow ourselves to feel that 
we have no sin. We are to bear with 
us the constant recollection that we are 


which we have looked upon, and 
our hands have ¢ handled, of the 
Word of life ; 


@ Jn.1.1,&c. 


& 8 Pe.1.16, © Ly.24.39, 


sinners, and are to permit that fact to 
produce its proper impression on our 
minds, vers. 8,10. (e) Yet we are not 
to be desponding though we do feel this, 
but are to remember, that if we will 
truly confess our sins he will be found 
faithful to his promises, and just to the 
general arrangements of grace, by which 
our sins may be forgiven, ver. 9. 

1. That which was from the begin- 
ning. There can be no doubt that the 
reference here is to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, or the ‘ Word’ that was made 
flesh. See Notes, John i. 1. This is 
such language as John would use re- 
specting him, and indeed the phrase 
‘the beginning,’ as applicable to the 
Lord Jesus, is peculiar to John in the 
writings of the New Testament: and 
the language here may be regarded as 
one proof that this epistle was written 
by him, for it ig just such an expression 
a3 he would use, but not such as one 
would be likely to adopt who should 
attempt to palm off his own writings as 
those of John. One who should lave 
attempted that would have been likely 
to introduce the name John in the be- 
ginning of the epistle, or in some way 
to have claimed his authority. The 
apostle, in speaking of ‘that which was 
from the beginning,’ uses a word in the 
neuter gender instead of the masculine, 
(8) It is not to be supposed, I think, 
that he meant to apply this term di- 
rectly to the Son of God, for if he had 
he would have used the masculine pro- 
noun ; but though he had the Son of 
God in view, and meant to make a 
strong affirmation respecting him, yct 
the particular thing here referred to 
was whatever there was respecting that 
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incarnate Saviour that furnished testi- 
mony to any of the senses, or that per- 
tained to his character and doctrine, 
he had borne witness to. He was look- 
ing rather at the evidence that he was 
incarnate; the proofs that he was 
manifested; and he says that those 
proofs had been subjected to the trial 
of the senses, and he had borne witness 
to them, and now did it again. Thisis 
what is referred to, it seems to me, by 
the phrase ‘that which,’ (2) The 
sense may be this: ‘ Whatever there 
was respecting the Word of life, or him 
who is the living Word, the incarnate 
Son of God, from the very beginning, 
from the time when he was first mani- 
fested in the flesh ; whatever there was 
respecting his exalted nature, his dig- 
nity, his character, that could be sub- 
jected to the testimony of the senses, to 
be the object of sight, or hearing, or 
touch, that I was permitted to see, and 
that I declare to you respecting him.’ 
John claims to be a competent witness 
in reference to everything which oc- 
curred as a manifestation of what the 
Son of God was. If this be the correct 
a ate then the phrase ‘from 
the inning’ (&2° dpxiis) does not 
here refer to his eternity, or his being 
tn the beginning of all things, as the 
phrase ‘in the beginning’ (iv dpxii) 
does in John i. 1; but rather means 
from the very commencement of his 
manifestation as the Son of God, the 
very first indications on earth of what 
he was as the Messiah. When the 
writer says (ver. 8) that he ‘declares’ 
this to them, it seems to me that he 
has not reference merely to what he 
would say in this epistle, for he does not 
go extensively into it here, but that he 
supposes that they had his Gospel in 
their possession, and that he also means 
to refer to that, or presumes that they 
were familiar with the testimony which 
he had borne in that Gospel respecting 
the evidence that the ‘ Word became 
flesh.’ Many have indeed supposed that 
this epistleaccompanied the Gospel when 
it was published, and was either a part 
of it that became subsequently detached 
from it, or was a letter that accompa- 
nied it. See Hug, Intro. P. IT. $ 68. 
There is, it seems to me, no certain 
evidence of that ; but no one can doubt 
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that he supposed that those to whom 
he wrote had access to that Gospel, and 
that he refers here to the testimony 
which he had borne in that respecting 
the incarnate Word. {| Which we have 
heard. John was with the Saviour 
through the whole of his ministry, and 
he has recorded more that the Saviour 
said than either of the other evangelists, 
Tt is on what he said of himself that he 
grounds much of the evidence that he 
was the Son of God. (J Which we have 
seen with our eyes. Thatis, pertaining 
to his person, and to what he did. ‘I 
have seen him; seen what he was as a 
man; how he appeared on earth; and 
I have seen whatever there was in his 
works to indicate his character and 
origin.’ John professes here to have 
seen enough inthis respect to furnish 
evidence that he was the Son of God. 
It is not hearsay on which he relies, but 
he had the testimony of his own eyes in 
the case. Comp. Notes, 2 Pet. i. 16. 
Which we have looked upon. The 
word here used seems designed to be 
more emphatic or intensive than the one 
before occurring. He had just said that 
he had ‘seen him with his eyes,’ but he 
evidently designs to include an idea in 
this word which would imply something 
more than mere beholding or seeing. 
The additional idea which is couched in 
this word seems to be that of desire or 
pleasure; that is, that he had looked 
on him with desire, or satisfaction, or 
with the pleasure with which one beholds 
a beloved object. Comp. Matt. xi. 7; 
Luke vii. 24; John i. 14; x. 45. See 
Rob. Lex. There was an intense and 
earnest gaze, as when we behold one 
whom we have desired to see, or when 
one goes out purposely to look on an 
object. The evidences of the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God had been sub- 
jected to such an intense and earnest 
gaze. { And our hands have handled. 
That is, the evidence that he was a maz 
was subjected to the sense of touch. It 
was not merely that he had been seen 
by the eye, for then it might be pre- 
tended that this was a mere appearance 
assumed without reality; or that what 
occurred might have been a mere optical 
illusion ; but the evidence that he ap- 
peared in the flesh was subjected to 
more senses than one; to the fact that 
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2 (For the life was manifested, 
and we have seen i#, and bear wit- 
ness, and shew unto you that eternal 


his voice was heard; that he was seen 


with the eyes; that the most intense 
scrutiny had been employed ; and, lastly, 
that he had been actually touched and 
handled, showing that it could not have 
been a mere appearance, an assumed 
form, but that it was a reality. This 
kind of proof that the Son of God had 
appeared in the flesh, or that he was 
truly and properly a man, is repeatedly 
referred to in the New Testament. 
Luke xxiv. 39: ‘ Behold my hands and 
my feet, that it is I myself: handle me 
and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones as ye see me have.’ Comp. John 
xx. 25-27. There is evident allusion 
here to the opinion which early prevail- 
ed, which was held by the Docetes, that 
the Son of God did not truly and really 
become a man, but that there was only 
an appearance assumed, or that he 
seemed to bea man. See the Intro., § 
8. It was evidently with reference to 
this opinion, which began early to pre- 
vail, that the apostle dwells on this 
point, and repeats the idea so much, and 
shows by a refévence to all the senses 
which could take any cognizance in tle 
case, that he was truly and properly a 
man, The amount of it is, that we have 
the same evidence that he was properly 
a man which we can have in the case of 
any other human being; the evidence 
on which we constantly act, and in which 
we cannot believe that our senses deceive 
us. { Of the Word of life. Respect- 
ing, or pertaining to, the Word of life. 
‘That is, whatever there was pertaining 
to the Word of life, which was manifest- 
ed from the beginning in his speech and 
actions, of which the senses could take 
cognizance, and which would furnish the 
evidence that he was truly incarnate, 
that we have declared unto you.’ The 
hrase ‘the Word of life,’ means the 
ord in which life resided, or which 
was the source and fountain of life. See 
Notes, John i. 1,3, The reference is 
undoubtedly to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
2. For the life was manifested. Was 
made manifest or visible unto us. He 
who was the life was made known to 
_ Men by the incarnation, He appeared 
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life, * which was with the Father, 
and was manifested unto us ;) 
@ Jn.17.3, 


among men so that they could see him 
and hear him. Though originally with 
God, and dwelling with him, (Johni. 1, 
2,) yet he came forth and appeared 
among men. Comp. Notes, Rom. i. 3; 
1 Tim. iii. 16. He is the great source 
of all life, and he appeared on the earth, 
and we had an opportunity of seeing and 
knowing what he was. { nd we have 
seen it. This repetition, or turning over 
the thought, is designed to express the 
idea with emphasis, and is much in the 
manner of John. See Johni. 1-3. He 
is particularly desirous of impressing on 
them the thought that he had been a 
personal witness of what the Saviour 
was, having had every opportunity of 
knowing it from long and familiar inter- 
course with him. {] And bear witness. 
We testify in regard to it. John was 
satisfied that his own character was 
known to be such that credit’ would be 
given to what he said. He felt that ho 
was known to be a man of truth, and 
hence he never doubts that faith would 
be put in all his statements. See John 
xix. 85; xxi. 24; Rev.i.2; 3 John 12. 
{] And shew unto you that eternal life. 
That is, we declare unto you what that 
life was—what was the nature and rank 
of him who was the life, and how he 
appeared when on earth. He here 
attributes eternity to the Son of God— 
implying that he had always been with 
the Father. (€ Which was with the 
Father. Always before the manifesta- 
tion on the earth. See John i, 1, 
‘The word was with God.’ This pas- 
sage demonstrates the pre-existence of 
the Son of God, and proves that he was 
eternal. Before he was manifested on 
earth he had an existence to which the 
word life could be applied, and that was 
eternal. He is the Author of eternal 
life to us. {| And was manifested unto 
us. In the flesh; as aman. He who 
was the life appeared unto men. The 
idea of John evidently is, (1,) that the 
Being here referred to was for ever with 
God; (2,) that it was proper before the 
incarnation that the word life should be 
given to him as descriptive of his nature; 
(3,) that there was a manifestation of 
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8 That which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you, that ye 


also may have fellowship with us ; | Chr 


him who was thus called life, on earth; 
that he appeared among men; that he 
had a real existence here, and not a 
merely asswmed appearance; and (4,) 
that the true characteristics of this in- 
carnate Being could be borne testimony 
to by those who had seen him, and who 
had been long with him. This second 
verseshould be regarded as a parenthesis. 
8. That which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you. We announce it, 
or make it known unto you—referring 
either to what he purposes to say in this 
epistle, or more probably embracing all 
that he had written respecting him, and 
supposing that his Gospel was in their 
hands. He means to call their attention 
to all the testimony which he had borne 
on the subject, in order to counteract 
theerrors which began to prevail. 4] That 
ye may have fellowship with us. With 
us the apostles; with us who actually 
paw him, and conversed with him, That 
is, he wished that they might have the 
same belief, and the same hope, and the 
same joy which he himself had, arisin 
from the fact that the Son of God h 
become incarnate, and had appeared 
amongmen. To ‘have fellowship,’ means 
tohaveanything in common with others ; 
to partake of it; to share it with them, 
(see Notes, Acts ii. 42;) and the idea 
here is, that the apostle wished that they 
might share with him all the peace and 
happiness which resulted from the fact 
that the Son of God had appeared in 
human form in behalf of men. The 
object of the apostle in what he wrote 
was, that they might have the same 
views of the Saviour which he had, and 
partake of the same hope and joy. 
This is the true notion of fellowship in 
religion. { And truly our fellowship 
is with the Father. With God the Fa- 
ther. That is, there was something tn 
common with him and God; something 
of which he and God partook together, 
or which they shared. This cannot, of 
course, mean that his nature was the 
same as that of God, or that in all 
things he shared with God, or that in 
anything he was equal with God; but 
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and truly our fellowship +s with 
the Father, and with his Son Jesus 


1st. 
@ Jn.17,21. 


it means that he partook, in some re- 
spects, of the feelings, the views, the 
aims, the joys which God has. There 
was a union in feeling, and affection, 
and desire, and plan, and this was to 
him a source of joy. He had an attach- 
ment to the same things, loved the same 
truth, desired the same objects, and was 
engaged in the same work ; and the con- 
sciousness of this, and the joy which 
attended it, was what was meant by 
fellowship. Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. x. 
16; 2 Cor. xii. 14. The fellowship 
which Christians have with God relates 
to the following points: (1.) Attachment 
to the same truths, and the same objects; 
love for the same principles, and the 
same beings. (2.) The same kind of 
happiness, though not in the same de- 
gree. The happiness of God is found 
in holiness, truth, purity, justice, mercy, 
benevolence. The happiness of the 
Christian is of the same kind that God 
has; the same kind that angels have ; 
the same kind that he will himself 
have in heaven—for the joy of heaven 
is only that which the Christian has 
now, expanded to the utmost capacity 
of the soul, and freed from all that now 
interferes with it, and prolonged to 
eternity. (3.) Employment, or co-opera- 
tion with God. There is a sphere in 
which God works alone, and in which 
we can have no co-operation, no fellow- 
ship with him. In the work of creation; 
in upholding all things; in the govern- 
ment of the universe ; in the transmis- 
sion of light from world to world ; in the 
return of the seasons, the rising and 
setting of the sun, the storms, the tides, 
the flight of the comet, we can have no 
joint agency, no co-operation with him. 
There God works alone. But there is 
also a large sphere in which he admits 
us iously to a co-operation with 
him, and in which, unless we work, his 
agency will not be put forth. This is 
seen when the farmer sows his grain ; 
when the surgeon binds up a wound; 
when we take the medicine which God 
has appointed as a means of restoration 
to health. So in the moral world. In 
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4 And these things write we unto 
you, that *your joy may be full. 
5 This then is the message which 
@ Jn.15.11, 


Ae ee 
our efforts to save our own souls and the 


souls of others, God graciously works 
with us; and unless we work, the object 
is not accomplished. This co-operation 
is referred to in such passages as these : 
‘We are labourers together (cvvspyot) 
with God,’ 1 Cor. iii. 9. ‘The Lord 
working with them,’ Mark xvi. 20. ‘We 
then as workers together with him,’ 2 
Cor. vi. 1. ‘ That we might be fellow- 
helpers to the truth,’ 8 John 8, In all 
such cases, while the eficiency is of God 
—alike in exciting us to effort, and in 
crowning the effort with success—it is 
still true that if our efforts were not put 
forth, the work would not be done. In 
this department God would not work by 
himself alone ; he would not secure the 
result by miracle. (4.) We have fellow- 
ship with God by direct communion 
with him, in prayer, in meditation, and 
in the ordinances of religion. Of this 
all true Christians are sensible, and this 
constitutes no small part of their pecu- 
liar joy. The nature of this, and the 
happiness resulting from it, is much of 
the same nature as the communion of 
friend with friend—of one mind with 
another kindred mind—that to which 
we owe no small part of our happiness 
in this world. (5.) The Christian will 
have fellowship with his God and Sa- 
viour in the triumphs of the latter day, 
when the scenes of the judgment shall 
occur, and when the Redeemer shall 
appear, that he may be admired and 
adored by assembled worlds. Comp. 
Notes, 2 Thess. i. 10. See also Matt. 
xix. 28; Rev. iii. 21. QJ And with his 
Son Jesus Christ. That is, in like 
manner there is much which we have in 
common with the Saviour—in character, 
in feeling, in desire, in spirit, in plan. 
There is a union with him in these 
things—and the consciousness of this 
gives peace and joy. 

[There is a real union between Christ and his 
people, which lies at the foundation of this fellow- 
ship. Without ¢his union there can be no com- 
munion. But a ‘union with Christ in these 
things, %. ¢, in character and feeling, &c,’ is 
nothing more than the union which subsists 
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we have heard of him, and declare 
unto you, that God is light, >and in 
him is no darkness at all. 

5 3n.1.4,9; 1 1.6.16, 


between any chief and his followers; and why 
the apostle Paul, or others after him, should 
reckon this a great mystery, is not easily com- 
prehended. Eph. v. 82; Col.i.27. For a full 
view of the subject, see the Author’s Notes, with 
the Supplementary Note, Rom. viii. 10.] 


4, And these things write we unto 
you. These things respecting him who 
was manifested in the flesh, and respect- 
ing the results which flow from that. 
{ That your joy may be full. This is 
almost the same language which the 
Saviour used when addressing his dis- 
ciples as he was about to leave them, 
(John xv. 11;) and there can be littla 
doubt that John had that declaration in 
remembrance when he uttered this re- 
mark. See Notes on that passage. The 
sense here is, that full and clear views 
of the Lord Jesus, and the fellowship 
with him and with each other, which 
would follow from that, would be a 
source of happiness. Their joy would 
be complete if they had that ; for their 
real happiness was to be found in their 
Saviour. The best editions of the Greek 
Testament now read ‘ your joy,’ instead 
of the common reading ‘ our joy.’ 

5. This then is the message which we 
have heard of him. This is the sub. 
stance of the announcement (irayysaia) 
which we have received of him, or which 
he made tous. The message here refers 
to what he communicated as the sum of 
the revelation which he made to man. 
The phrase ‘of him’ (a2 airov) does 
not mean respecting him, or about him, 
but from him; that is, this is what we 
received from his preaching ; from all 
that he said. The peculiarity, the sub- 
stance of all that he said, may be summed 
up in the declaration that God is light, 
and in the consequences which follow 
from this doctrine. He came as the 
messenger of Him who is light; he came 
to inculcate and defend the truths which 
flow from that central doctrine, in regard 
to sin, to the danger and duty of man, 
to the way of recovery, and to the rules 
by which men ought to live. That 
God is light. Light, in the Scriptures, 
is the emblem of purity, truth, know- 
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6 If we say that we have fel- 
lowship with him, and walk in 


ledge, prosperity, and happiness—as 
darkness is of the opposite. John here 
says that ‘God is light ’—g@as—not the 
light, or @ light, but light ttself; that 
is, he is himself all light, and is the 
source and fountain of light in all worlds. 
He is perfectly pure, without any ad- 
mixture of sin. He has all knowledge, 
with no admixture of ignorance on any 
subject. He is infinitely happy, with 
nothing to make him miserable. He is 
infinitely true, never stating or coun- 
tenancing error ; he is blessed in all his 
ways, never knowing the darkness of 
disappointment and adversity. Comp. 
Notes on James i. 17; John i. 4, 5; 1 
Tim. vi.16. Qf And in him is no dark- 
ness at all. This language is much in 
the manner of John, not only affirming 
that a thing is so, but guarding it so 
that no mistake could possibly be made 
as to what he meant. Comp. John i. 
1-8. The expression here is designed 
to affirm that God is absolutely perfect ; 
that there is nothing in him which is in 
any way imperfect, or which would dim 
or mar the pure splendour of his cha- 
racter, not even as much as the smallest 
spot would on the sun. The language 
is probably designed to guard the mind 
from an error to which it is prone, that 
of charging God with being the Author 
of the sin and misery which exist on the 
earth; and the apostle seems to design 
to teach that whatever was the source 
of sin and misery, it was not in any 
sense to be charged on God. This doc- 
trine that God isa pure light, John lays 
down as the substance of all that he had 
to teach; of all that he had learned from 
him whowas made flesh. It is, in fact, the 
fountain of all just views of truth on the 
subject of religion, and all proper views 
of religion take their origin from this. 
6. If we say that we have fellowship 
with him. If we reckon ourselves among 
his friends, or, in other words, if we pro- 
fess to be like him: for a profession of 
religion involves the idea of having 
fellowship with God, (comp. Notes on 
ver. 8,) and he who professes that should 
be like him. J And walk in darkness. 
Live in sin and error. To ‘ walk in 
darkness ’ now commonly denotes to be 
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darkness, we lie, and do not the 
truth : 


in doubt about our religious state, in 
contradistinction from living in the en- 
joyment of religion. That is not, how- 
ever, probably the whole idea here. The 
leading thought is, that if we live in 
sin, it is a proof that our profession of 
religion is false. Desirable as it is to 
have the comforts of religion, yet it is 
not always true that they who do not 
are not true Christians, nor is it true 
by any means that they intend to deceive 
the world. { We le. We are false 
professors; we are deceived if we think 
that we can have fellowship with God, 
and yet live in the practice of sin. As 
God is pure, so must we be, if we would 
be his friends. This does not mean 
necessarily that they meant to deceive, 
but that there was an irreconcilable con- 
tradiction between a life of sin and fel- 
lowship with God. {J And do not the 
truth. Donotact truly. The profession 
is a false one. Comp. Notes on John iii. 
22. To do the truth is to act in accor- 
dance with truth; and the expression 
here means that such an one could not 
be a Christian, And yet how many 
there are who are living in known sin 
who profess to be Christians! How 
many whose minds are dark on the 
whole subject of religion, who have never 
known anything of the real peace and 
joy which it imparts, who nevertheless 
entertain the belief that they are the 
friends of God, and are going to heaven! 
They trust in a name, in forms, in con- 
formity to external rites, and have never 
known anything of the internal peace 
and purity which religion imparts, and 
in fact have never had any true fellow- 
ship with that God who is light, and in 
whom there is no darkness at all. Ree 
ligion is light; religion is peace, purity, 
joy; and though there are cases where 
for a time a true Christian may be left 
to darkness, and have no spiritual joy, 
and be in doubt about his salvation, yet 
still it is a great truth, that unless we 
know by personal experience what it is 
to walk habitually in the light, to have 
the comforts of religion, and to expe- 
rience in our own souls the influences 
which make the heart pure, and which 
bring us into conformity to the God who 
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as he is in the light, we have fel-|* we deceive ourselves, and the 
lowship one with another, and the| truth is not in us. 


blood * of Jesus Christ his Son], ,. io, 


cleanseth us from all sin. 


is light, we can have no true religion. 
All else is but a name, which will not 
avail us on the final day. 

4. But if we walk in the light. Comp. 
Notes on ver. & Walking in the light 
may include the three following things: 
(1.) Leading lives of holiness and purity; 
that is, the Christian must be charac- 
teristically a holy man, a light in the 
world, by his example. (2.) Walking 
in the truth; that is, embracing the 
truth in opposition to all error of hea- 
thenism and infidelity, and having clear, 
spiritual views of truth, such as the un- 
renewed never have. See 2 Cor. iv. 6; 
1 Cor. ii. 9-15; Eph. i. 18. (3.) Enjoy- 
ing the comforts of religion; that 1s, 
having the joy which religion is fitted 
to impart, and which it does impart to 
its true friends, Psa. xciv. 19; Isa. lvii. 


8; 2 Cor. i. 8; xiii. 11. Comp. Notes 
on John xii. 35. As he isin the light. 


In the same kind of light that he has. 
The measure of light which we may 
have is not the same in degree, but it 
isof the same kind. The true Christian 
in his character and feelings resembles 
Ged. {| We eg Saved one with 
another. As we all partake of his feel- 
ings and views, we shall resemble each 
other. Loving the same God, embracing 
the same views of religion, and living 
for the same ends, we shall of course 
have much that is common to us all, 
and thus shall have fellowship with each 
other. {| And the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth us from alisin. See 
the sentiment here expressed fully ex- 
plained in the Notes on Heb. ix. 14. 
When it is said that his blood cleanses 
us from all sin, the expression must 
mean one of two things—either that it 
is through that blood that all past sin is 
forgiven, or that that blood will ulti- 
mately purify us from all transgression, 
and make us perfectly holy. The general 
meaning is plain, that in regard to any 
and every sin of which we may be con- 
scious, there is efficacy in that blood to 


3 Ep.1.7; He.9.14; 1 Pe.1.19; Re.1.8, 
¢1 Ki.8.46; Job 25,4; Ec.7.20; Ja.3.2, 


There is no stain made by sin so deep 
that the blood of Christ cannot take it 
entirely away from the soul. The con- 
nection here, or the reason why this is 
introduced here, seems to be this: The 
apostle is stating the substance of the 
message which he had received, ver. 5. 
The first or leading part of it was, that 
God is light, and in him is no darkness, 
and that his religion requires that all 
his friends should resemble him by their 
walking in the light. Another, and a 
material part of the same message was, 
that provision was made in his religion 
for cleansing the soul from sin, and 
making it like God. No system of 
religion intended for man could be 
adapted to his condition which did not 
contain this provision, and this did con- 
tain it in the most full and ample man- 
ner. Of course, however, it is meant 
that that blood cleanses from all sin only 
on the conditions on which its efficacy 
can be made available to man—by re- 
pentance for the past, and by a cordial 
reception of the Saviour through faith. 

8. Uf we say that we have nosin. It 
is not improbable that the apostle here 
makes allusion to some error which was 
then beginning to prevail in the church, 
Some have supposed that the allusion 
is to the sect of the Nicolaitanes, and 
to the views which they maintained, 
particularly that nothing was forbidden 
to the children of God under the gospel, 
and that in the freedom conferred on 
Christians they were at liberty to do 
what they pleased, Rev. ii. 6,15. It 
is not certain, however, that the allu- 
sion is to them, and it is not necessary 
to suppose that there is reference to any 
particular sect that existed at that time. 
The object of the apostle is to show that 
it is implied in the very nature of the 
gospel that we are sinners, and that if, 
on any pretence, we denied that fact, 
we utterly deceived ourselves. In all 
ages there have been those who have 
attempted, on some pretence, to justify 


remove it, and to make us wholly pure. | their conduct ; who have felt that they 
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9 If we confess 7 our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our 
@ Job 83.27,28; Ps.82.5; Pr.28,23. 


did not need a Saviour; who have 
maintained that they had a right to do 
what they pleased; or who, on pretence 
of being perfectly sanctified, have held 
that they live without the commission 
of sin. ‘To meet these, and all similar 
cases, the apostle affirms that it is a 
great elementary truth, which on no 
pretence is to be denied, that we are all 
sinners. We are at all times, and in 
all circumstances, to admit the painful 
and humiliating truth that we are trans- 
gressors of the law of God, and that we 
need, even in our best services, the 
cleansing of the blood of Jesus Christ. 
The fair interpretation of the declara- 
tion here will apply not only to those 
who maintain that they have not been 
guilty of sin in the past, but also to 
those who profess to have become per- 
fectly sanctified, and to live without bin. 
In any and every way, if we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
Compare Notes on James iii. 2. {| We 
deceive ourselves. We have wrong 
views about our character. This does 
not mean that the self-deception is wil- 
ful, but that it in fact exists. No man 
knows himself who supposes that in all 
respects he is perfectly pure. {[ And 
the truth is not in us. On this subject. 
A man who should maintain that he 
had never committed sin, could have no 
just views of the truth in regard to him- 
self, and would show that he was in utter 
error. In like manner, according to 
the obvious interpretation of this pas- 
sage, he who maintains that he is wholly 
sanctified, and lives without any sin, 
shows that he is deceived in regard to 
himself, and that the truth, in this re- 
spect, is not in him. He may hold the 
truth on other subjects, but he does not 
on this, The very nature of the Chris- 
tian religion supposes that we feel our- 
selves to be sinners, and that we should 
be ever ready to acknowledge it. A 
man who claims that he is absolutely 
perfect, that he is holy as God is holy, 
must know little of his own heart. 
Who, after all his reasoning on the sub- 
ject, would dare to go out under the 
open heaven, at midnight, and lift up 
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sins, and to cleanse ?us from all 
unrighteousness, 
3 Ps.51.2; 10o.6.11. 


his hands and his eyes towards the stars, 
and say that he had no sin to confess— 
that he was as pure as the God that 
made those stars ? 

9. If we confess our sins. Pardon. 
inthe Scriptures, always supposes that 
there is confession, and there is no pro- 
mise that it will be imparted unless a 
full acknowledgment has been made. 
Compare Psa, li.; xxxii.; Luke xv. 18, 
seq.; vii. 41, seq.; Prov. xxviii. 13. 
{ He is faithful. To his promises. 
He will do what he has assured us he 
will do in remitting them. {J And just 
to forgive us our sins. The word just 
here cannot be used in a strict and pro- 
per sense, since the forgiveness of sins 
is never an act of justice, but is an act 
of mercy. If it were an act of justice 
it could be demanded or enforced, and 
that is the same as to say that it is not 
forgiveness, for in that case there could 
have been no sin to be pardoned. But 
the word just is often used in a larger 
sense, as denoting upright, equitable, 
acting properly in the circumstances of 
the case, &c. Comp. Notes on Matt. i. 
19. Here the word may be used in one 
of the following senses: (1.) Either as 
referring to his general excellence of 
character, or his disposition to do what 
is proper ; that is, he is one who will 
act in every way as becomes God ; or, 
(2,) that he will be just in the sense 
that he will be true to his promises; of 
that, since he has promised to pardon 
sinners, he will be found faithfully to 
adhere to those engagements ; or per- 
haps, (8,) that he will be just to his 
Son in the covenant of redemption, 
since, now that an atonement has been 
made by him, and a way has been 
opened through his sufferings by which 
God can consistently pardon, and with 
a view and an understanding that he 
might and would pardon, it would be 
an act of injustice to him if he did not 
pardon those who believe on him. 
Viewed in either aspect, we may have 
the fullest assurance that God is ready 
to pardon us if we exercise true repent- 
ance and faith. No one can come to 
God without finding him ready to do 
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10 If we sey that we have not;sinned, we make him a liar, and 


all that is appropriate for a God to do 
in pardoning transgressors; no one who 
will not, in fact, receive forgiveness if 
he repents, and believes, and makes 
confession ; no one who will not find that 
God is just to his Son in the covenant 
of redemption, in pardoning and saving 
all who put their trust in the merits of 
his sacrifice, {J And to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness. By forgiving all 
that is past, treating us as if we were 
righteous, and ultimately by removing 
all the stains of guilt from the soul. 

10. If we say that we have not sinned. 
In times that are past. Some perhaps 
might be disposed to say this ; and as 
the apostle is careful to guard every 
point, he here states that if a man 
should take the ground that his past 
life had been wholly upright, it would 
prove that he had no true religion. The 
statement here respecting the past seems 
to prove that when, in ver. 8, he refers 
to the present—‘ if we say we have no 
sin’—he meant to say that if a man 
should claim to be perfect, or to be 
wholly sanctified, it would demonstrate 
that he deceived himself; and the two 
statements go to prove that neither in 
reference to the past nor the present 
can any one lay claim to perfection. 
¥ We make him a liar. Because he 
has everywhere affirmed the depravity 
of all the race. Compare Notes on 
Rom. i. ii. iii. On no point have his 
declarations been more positive and uni- 
form than on the fact of the universal 
sinfulness of man. Comp. Gen. vi. 11, 
12; Job xiv. 4; xv. 16; Psa. xiv. 1, 2, 
3; li. &; lviii. 3; Rom. iii. 9-20; Gal. 
iii. 21, ( And his word is not in us. 
His truth ; that is, we have no true re- 
ligion. The whole system of Chris- 
tianity is based on the fact that man 
is a fallen being, and needs a Saviour ; 
and unless a man admits that, of course 
he cannot be a Christian. 


REMARES. 


(1.) The importance of the doctrine 
of the incarnation of the Son of Ged, 
vers. 1,2. On that doctrine the apostle 
lays great stress; begins his epistle 


his word is not in us. 


with it; presents it in a great variety 
of forms ; dwells upon it as if he would 
not have it forgotten or misunderstood. 
It has all the importance which he at- 
tached to it, for (a2) it is the most won- 
derful of all the events of which we 
have any knowledge ; (6) it is the most 
deeply connected with our welfare. 

(2.) The intense interest which true 
piety always takes in this doctrine, 
vers.1,2. The feelings of John on the 
subject are substantially the feelings of 
all true Christians, The world passes 
it by in unbelief, or as if it were of no 
importance ; but no true Christian can 
look at the fact that the Son of God 
became incarnate but with the deepest 
emotion. 

(3.) It is an object of ardent desire 
with true Christians that all others 
should share their joys, vers. 8, 4. 
There is nothing selfish, or narrow, or 
exclusive in true religion ; but every 
sincere Christian who is happy desires 
that all others should be happy too. 

(4.) Wherever there is true fellow- 
ship with God, there is with all true 
Christians, vers. 3, 4. There is but 
one church, one family of God; and as 
alltrue Christians have fellowship with 
God, they must have with each other. 

(5.) Wherever there is true fellow- 
ship with Christians, there is with God 
himself, vers. 3, 4. If we love his 
people, share their joys, labour with 
them in promoting his cause, and love 
the things which they love, we shall 
show that we love him. ‘There is but 
one God, and one church ; and if all the 
members love each other, they will love 
their common God and Saviour. An 
evidence, therefore, that we love Chris- 
ig becomes an evidence that we love 

od. 

6.) It is a t privilege to be a 
Chritian, sate ar Pit ce ane Chris- 
tians, we are associated with (a) God 
the Father; (6) with his Son Jesus 
Christ; (c) with all his redeemed on 
earth and in heaven ; (d) with all holy 
angels. There is one bond of fellowship 
that unites all together; and what a 
privilege it is to be united in the eternal 
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bonds of friendship with all the holy 
minds in the universe ! 

(7.) If God is light, (ver. 5,) then all 
that occurs is reconcilable with the idea 
that he is worthy of confidence. What 
he does may seem to be dark to us, but 
we may be assured that it is all light 
with him. A cloud may come between 
us and the sun, but beyond the cloud 
the sunshineswith undimmedsplendour, 
and soon the cloud itself will pass away. 
At midnight it is dark to us, but it is 
not because the sun is shorn of his beams, 
or is extinguished. He will rise again 
upon our hemisphere in the fulness of 
his glory, and all the darkness of the 
cloud and of midnight is reconcilable 
with the idea that the sun is a bright 
orb, and that in him is no darkness at 
all. So with God. We may be under 
a cloud of sorrow and of trouble, but 
above that the glory of God shines with 
splendour, and soon that cloud will pass 
away, and reveal him in the fulness of 
his beauty and truth. 

(8.) We should, therefore, at all times 
exercise a cheerful confidence in God, 
ver. 5. Who supposes that the sun is 
never again to shine when the cloud 
passes over it, or when the shades of 
midnight have settled down upon the 
world? We confide in that sun that it 
will shine again when the cloud has 

assed off, and when the shades of night 
have been driven away. So let us con- 
fide in God, for with more absolute cer- 
tainty we shall yet see him to be light, 
and shall come to a world where there 
is no cloud. 

(9.) We may look cheerfully onward 
to heaven, ver. 5. There all is light. 
There we shall see God as he is. Well 
may we then bear with our darkness a 
little longer, for soon we shall be ushered 
into a world where there is no need of 
the sun or the stars; where there is no 
darkness, no night. 

(10.) Religion is elevating in its na- 
ture, vers. 6, 7. It brings us from a 
world of darkness to a world of light. 
It scatters the rays of light on a thou- 
sand dark subjects, and gives promise 
that all that is now obscure will yet be- 
come clear as noonday. Wherever there 
is true religion, the mind emerges more 
and more into light; the scales of igno- 
rance and error pass away. 
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(11.) There is no sin so great that it 
may not be removed by the blood of the 
atonement, ver. 7, last clause. This 
blood has shown its efficacy in the par- 
don of all the great sinners who have 
applied to it, and its efficacy is as great 
now as it was when it was applied to 
the first sinner that was saved. No one, 
therefore, however great his sins, need 
hesitate about applying to the blood of 
the cross, or fear that his sins are so 
great that they cannot be taken away. 

(12.) The Christian will yet be made 
wholly pure, ver. 7, last clause. It is 
of the nature of that blood which the Re- 
deemer shed that it ultimately cleanses 
the soul entirely from sin. The pros- 
pect before the true Christian that he 
will become perfectly holy is absolute ; 
and whatever else may befall him, he is 
it that he will yet be holy as God is 

oly. 

(18.) There is no use in attempting 
to conceal our offences, ver. 8. They 
are known, all known, to one Being, 
and they will at some future period all 
be disclosed. We cannot hope to evade 
punishment by hiding them ; we cannot 
hope for impunity because we suppose 
they may be passed over asif unobserved. 
No man can escape on the presumption 
either that his sing are unknown, or that 
they are unworthy of notice. 

(14.) It is madly to make confession 
when we have sinned, vers. 9,10. Al 
meanness was in doing the wrong, not 
in confessing it; what we should be 
ashamed of is that we are guilty, not 
that confession is to be made. When a 
wrong has been done, there is no noble- 
ness in trying to conceal it; and as there 
is no nobleness in such an attempt, so 
there could be no safety. 

(15.) Peace of mind, when wrong has 
been done, can be found only in confes- 
sion, vers. 9, 10. That is what nature 
prompts to when we have done wrong, 
if we would find peace, and that the 
religion of grace demands. When a man 
has done wrong, the least that he can 
do is to make confession ; and when that 
is done and the wrong is pardoned, all 
is done that can be to restore peace to 
the soul. 

(16.) The ease of salvation, ver. 9. 
What more easy terms of salvation could 
we desire than an acknowledgment of 
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little children, these things 
write I unto you, that ye sin 


our sins? No painful sacrifice is de- 


manded; no penance, pilgrimage, or 
voluntary scourging ; all that is required 
is that there should be an acknowledg- 
ment of sin at the foot of the cross, and 
if this is done with a true heart the 
offender will be saved. If aman is not 
willing to do this, why should he be 
saved? How can he be? 


CHAPTER II. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 


Tue subjects which are introduced 
into this chapter are the following : 
I. A statement of the apostle that the 
great object which he had in writing to 
them was that they should not sin ; and 
yet if they sinned, and were conscious 
that they were guilty before God, they 
should not despair, for they had an 
Advocate with the Father who had made 
propitiation for the sins of the world, 
vers. 1,2. This is properly a continua- 
tion of what he hi 
the previous chapter, and should not 
have been separated from that, II. 
The evidence that we know God, or that 
we are his true friends, is to be found 
in the fact that we keep his command- 
ments, vers. 3-6. III. The apostle says 
that what he had been saying was no 
new commandment, but was what they 
had always heard concerning the nature 
of the gospel ; but though in this respect 
the law of love which he meant particu- 
larly to enforce was no new command- 
ment, none which they had not heard 
before, yet in another respect it was a 
new commandment, for it was one which 
in its peculiarity was originated by the 
Saviour, and which he meant to make 
the characteristic of his religion, vers. 
7-11. A large part of the epistle is 
taken up in explaining and enforcing 
this commandment requiring love to the 
brethren. IV. The anole specifies 
(vers, 1214) various reasons why he 
had written to them—reasons derived 
from the peculiar character of different 
classes among them —little children, 
fathers, young men. V. Each of these 
classes he solemnly commands not to love 
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said in the close of 
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not. And if any man sin, we have 
an advocate ¢ with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous : 


@ Ro.8.34; He.7.35. 


the world, or the things that are in the 
world, for that which constitutes the 
peculiarity of the ‘ world ’ as such is not 
of the Father, and all ‘ that there is in 
the world is soon to pass away,’ vers. 15 
-17. VI. He calls their attention to 
the fact that the closing dispensation of 
the world had come, vers. 18-20. The 
evidence of this was, that antichrist had 
appeared. VII. He calls their attention 
to the characteristics of the antichrist. 
The essential thing would be that anti- 
christ would deny that Jesus was the 
Christ, involving a practical denial of 
both the Father and the Son. Persons 
of this character were abroad, and they 
were in great danger of being seduced 
by their arts from the way of truth and 
duty, vers. 21-26. VIII. The apostle, 
in the close of the chapter, (vers. 27— 
29,) expresses the belief that they would 
not be seduced, but that they had an 
anointing from above which would keep 
them from the arts of those who would 
lead them astray. He earnestly exhorts 
them to abide in God the Saviour, that 
when he should appear they might have 
confidence and not be ashamed at his 


coming. 

1, ity little children. Tixna pov. 
This is such language as an aged apostle 
would be likely to use when addressing 
a church, and its use in this epistle may 
be regarded as one evidence that John 
had reached an advanced period of life 
when he wrote the epistle. {] These 
things write I unto you. To wit, the 
things stated in chap. i. {| That ye sin 
not. Tokeep you from sin, or to induce 
you to lead a holy life. {| And tf any 
man sin, As all are liable, with hearts 
as corrupt as ours, and amidst the temp- 
tations of a world like this, to do. This, 
of course, does not imply that it is pro- 


per or right to sin, or that Christians 


should have no concern about it; but 
the meaning is, that all are liable to sin, 
and when we are conscious of sin the 
mind should not yield to despondency 
and despair. It might be supposed, 
perhaps, that if one sinned after baptism, 
or after being converted, there could be 
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no forgiveness. The apostle designs to 
guard against any such supposition, and 
to show that the atonement made by the 
Redeemer had respect to all kinds of 
sin, and that under the deepest con- 
sciousness of guilt and of personal un- 
worthiness, we may feel that we have 
an advocate on high. {| We have an 
advocate with the Father. God only can 
forgive sin ; and though we have no claim 
on him, yet there is one with him who 
can plead our cause, and on whom we 
can rely to manage our interests there. 
Theword rendered advocate (wapixAnros 
—paraclete) is elsewhere applied to the 
Holy Spirit, and is in every other place 
where it occurs in the New Testament 
rendered comforter, John xiv. 16, 26; 
xv. 26; xvi. 7. On the meaning of the 
word, see Notes on John xiv. 16. As used 
with reference to the Holy Spirit (John 
xiv. 16, et al.) it is employed in the 
more general sense of helper, or aid ; 
and the particular manner in which the 
Iloly Spirit aids us, may be seen stated 
in the Notes on John xiv. 16. As 
usual here with reference to the Lord 
Jesus, it is employed in the more 
limited sense of the word advocate, as 
the word is frequently used in the 
Greek writers to denote an advocate in 
court; that is, one whom we call to our 
aid; or to stand by us, to defend our 
suit. Where it is applied to the Lord 
Jesus, the language is evidently figura- 
tive, since there can be no literal plead- 
ing for us in heaven; but it is expres- 
sive of the great truth that he has 
undertaken our cause with God, and 
that he performs for us all that we ex- 
pect of an advocate and counsellor. It 
is not to be supposed, however, that he 
manages our cause in the same way, or 
on the same principles on which an ad- 
vocate in a human tribunal does. An 
advocate in court isemployed to defend 
his client. He does not begin by ad- 
mitting his guilt, or in any way basing 
his plea on the conceded fact that hes 
guilty; his proper business is to show 
that he is not guilty, or, if he be proved 
to be so, to see that no injustice shall 
be done him. The proper business of 
an advocate in a human court, there- 
fore, embraces two things: (1.) To 
show that his client is not guilty in the 
form and manner charged on him. 
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This he may do in one of two ways, 
either, (a) by showing that he did not 
do the act charged on him, as when he 
is charged with murder, and can prove 
an alibi, or show that he was not present 
at the time the murder was committed ; 
or (b) by proving that he had a right to 
do the deed—as, if he is charged with 
murder, he may admit the fact of the 
killing, but may show that it was in 
self-defence. (2.) In case his client is 
convicted, his office is to see that no 
injustice is done to him in the sentence; 
to stand by him still; to avail himself 
of all that the law allows in his favour, 
or to state any circumstance of age, or 
sex, or former service, or bodily health, 
which would in any way mitigate tho 
sentence. The advocacy of the Lord 
Jesus in our behalf, however, is wholly 
different from this, though the same 
general object is pursued and sought, 
the good of those for whom he becomes 
an advocate. The nature of his advo- 
cacy may be stated in the following 
particulars: (1.) He admits the guilt 
of those for whom he becomes the advo- 
cate, to the full extent charged on them 
by the law of God, and by their own 
consciences. He does not attempt to 
hide or conceal it. He makes no 
apology for it. He neither attempts to 
deny the fact, nor to show that they 
had a right to do as they have done. 
He could not do this, for it would not 
be true; and any plea before the throne 
of God which should be based on a de- 
nial of our guilt would be fatal to our 
cause. (2.) As our advocate, he under- 
takes to be security that no wrong shall 
be done to the universe if we are not 
punished as we deserve; that is, if we 
are pardoned, and treated as tf we had 
not sinned. This he does by pleading 
what he has done in behalf of men; 
that is, by the plea that his sufferings 
and death in behalf of sinners have done 
as much to honour the law, and to 
maintain the truth and justice of God, 
and to prevent the extension of apos- 
tasy, as if the offenders themselves had 
suffered the full penalty of the law. If 
sinners are punished in hell, there will 
be some object to be accomplished by it; 
and the simple account of the atone- 
ment by Christ is, that his death will 
secure all the good results to the uni- 
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2 And he is the propitiation ¢ for 


our sins: and not for ours only, 
@ Ro.3.25. 
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but also for the sins of the whole 
world. 


verse which would be secured by the 
punishment of the offender himself. It 
has done as much to maintain the hon- 
our of the law, and to impress the uni- 
verse with the truth that sin cannot be 
committed with impunity. If all the 
good results can be secured by sub- 
stituted sufferings which there would be 
by the punishment of the offender him- 
self, then it is clear that the guilty may 
be acquitted and saved. Why should 
they not be? The Saviour, as our ad- 
vocate, undertakes to be security that 
this shall be. (3.) As our advocate, he 
becomes a surety for our good beha- 
viour ; gives a pledge to justice that we 
will obey the Jaws of God, and that he 
will keep us in the paths of obedience 
and truth; that, 7f pardoned, we will 
not continue to rebel. This pledge or 
surety can be given in no human court 
of justice. No man, advocate or friend, 
can give security when one is pardoned 
who has been convicted of stealing a 
horse, that he will not steal a horse 
again; when one who has been guilty of 
murder is pardoned, that he will never 
be guilty of it again; when one who 
has been guilty of forgery is pardoned, 
that he will not be guilty of it again. 
If he could do this, the subject of par- 
don would be attended with much fewer 
difficulties than itis now. But the Lord 
Jesus becomes such a pledge or surety 
for us, (Heb. vii. 22,) and hence he 
becomes such an advocate with the Fa- 
ther as we need. { Jesus Christ the 
righteous. One who is eminently 
righteous himself, and who possesses 
the means of rendering others righteous. 
It is an appropriate feeling when we 
come before God in his name, that we 
come pleading the merits of one who is 
eminently righteous, and on account of 
whose righteousness we may be justified 
and saved. 

2. And he is the propitiation for our 
sins. The word rendered propitiation 
(éAceopds) occurs nowhere else in the 
New ‘Testament, except in chap. iv. 10 
of this epistle; though words of the 
same derivation, and having the same 
essential meaning, frequently occur. 


The corresponding word iaacerpioy (hi- 
lasterion) occurs in Rom. iii. 25, ren- 
dered propitiation—‘ whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood;’ and in Heb. ix. 5, 
rendered mercy-seat—‘ shadowing the 
mercy-seat.’ The verb jadoxopes (hilas- 
komat) occurs also in Luke xviii. 3—~ 
‘ God be merciful to me a sinner ;’ and 
Heb. ii. 1J—‘to make reconciliation 
for the sins of the people.’ For the idea 
expressed by these words, see Notes on 
Rom. iii. 25. The proper meaning of 
the word is that of reconciling, appeas- 
ing, turning away anger, rendering 
propitious or favourable. The idea is, 
that there is anger or wrath, or that 
something has been done to offend, and 
that it is needful to turn away that 
wrath, or to appease. This may be 
done by a sacrifice, by songs, by services 
rendered, or by bloody offerings. So 
the word is often used in Homer.— 
Passow. We have similar words in 
common use, as when we say of one 
that he has been offended, and that 
something must be done to appease him, 
or to turn away his wrath. This is 
commonly done with us by making 
restitution ; or by an acknowledgment ; 
or by yielding the point in contro- 
versy ; or by an expression of regret; 
or by different conduct in time to 
come. But this idea must not be 
applied too literally to God ; nor should 
it be explained away. ‘The essential 
thoughts in regard to him, as im- 
plied in this word, are, (1,) that his 
will has been disregarded, and his law 
violated, and that he has reason to be 
offended with us; (2,) that in that con- 
dition he cannot, consistently with his 
perfections, and the good of the uni- 
verse, treat us as if we had not done it; 
(3,) that it is proper that, in some way, 
he should show his displeasure at our 
conduct, either by punishing us, or by 
something that shall answer the same 
purpose ; and, (4,) that the means of 
propitiation come in here, and accom- 
plish this end, and make it proper that 
he should treat us as if we had not sin- 
ned; that is, he is reconciled, or ap- 
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peased, and his anger is turned away. 
This is done, it is supposed, by the 
death of the Lord Jesus, accomplishing, 
in most important respects, what would 
be accomplished by the punishment of 
the offender himself. In regard to this, 
in order to a proper understanding of 
what is accomplished, it is necessary to 
observe two things—what is noé done, 
and what is. I. There are certain 
things which do zot enter into the idea 
of propitiation. They are such as these: 
(a) That it does not change the fact 
that the wrong was done. That is a 
fact which cannot be denied, and he who 
undertakes to make a propitiation for 
sin does not deny it. (6) It does not 
change God ; it does not make him a 
different being from what he was before ; 
it does not buy him over to a willing- 
ness to show mercy; it does not change 
an inexorable being to one who is com- 
passionate and kind. (¢) The offering 
that is made to secure reconciliation 
does not necessarily produce reconcilia- 
tion in fact. It prepares the way for it 
on the part of God, but whether they 
for whom it is made will be disposed to 
accept it is another question. When 
two men are alienated from each other, 
you may go to B and say to him that 
all obstacles to reconciliation on the 
part of A are removed, and that he is 
disposed to be at peace, but whether B 
will be willing to be at peace is quite 
another matter. The mere fact that 
his adversary is disposed to be at peace, 
determines nothing in regard to his dis- 
position in the matter. So in regard to 
the controversy between man and God. 
It may be true that all obstacles to re- 
conciliation on the part of God are taken 
away, and still it may be quite a sepa- 
rate question whether man will be willing 
to lay aside his opposition, and embrace 
the terms of mercy. In itself considered, 
one does not necessarily determine the 
other, or throw any light onit. IT. The 
amount, then, in regard to the propitia- 
tion made for sin is, that it removes all 
obstacles to reconciliation on the part of 
God; it does whatever is necessary to 
be done to maintain the honour of his 
law, his justice, and his truth ; it makes 
it consistent for him to offer pardon— 
that is, it removes whatever there was 
that made it necessary to inflict punish- 
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ment, and thus, so far as the word can 
be applied to God, it appeases him, or 
turns away his anger, or renders him 
propitious. This it does, not in respect 
to producing any change in God, but in 
respect to the fact that it removes 
whatever there was in the nature of the 
case that prevented the free and full 
offer of pardon. The idea of the apostle 
in the passage before us is, that when 
we sin we may be assured that this has 
been done, and that pardon may now, be 
freely extended to us. {[ And not for 
our’s only. Not only for the sins of us 
who are Christians, for the apostle was 
writing to such. The idea which he 
intends to convey seems to be, that 
when we come before God we should take 
the most liberal and large views of the 
atonement ; we should feel that the most 
ample provision has been made for our 
pardon, and that in no respect is there 
any limit as to the sufficiency of that 
work to remove all sin. It is sufficient 
for us; sufficient for all the world. 
Y] But also for the sins of the whole 
world. The phrase ‘the sins of’ is not 
in the original, but is not improperly 
supplied, for the connection demands it. 
This is one of the expressions occurring 
in the New Testament which demon- 
strate that the atonement was made for 
all men, and which cannot be reconciled 
with any other opinion. If he had died 
only for a part of the race, this language 
could not have been used. The phrase, 
‘the whole world,’ is one which naturally 
embraces all men; is such as would be 
used if it be supposed that the apostle 
meant to teach that Christ died for all 
men ; and is such as cannot be explained 
on any other supposition. If he died 
only for the elect, it is not true that he 
is the ‘ propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world’ in any proper sense, nor 
would it be possible then to assign a 
sense in which it could be true. This 
passage, interpreted in its plain and 
obvious meaning, teaches the following 
things: (1.) That the atonement in its 
own nature is adapted to all men, or 
thatit is as much fitted to one individual, 
or one class, as another; (2,) that it is 
sufficient in merit for all; that is, that 


.if any more should be saved than actually 


will be, there would be no need of any 
additional suffering in order to save 
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8 And hereby we do know that| 6 But whoso keepeth his word, 
we know him, if we keep “his com-}in him verily is the love of God 
mandments. perfected: hereby know we that we 

4 He that saith, I know him, | are in him. 
and keepethnot his commandments,| 6 He that saith, he abideth *in 
is a liar, and the truth is not in | him, ought himself also so to walk, 
him. eeven as he walked. 

3 In.15.4,5, 
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them; (3,) that it has no special adapt- 
edness to one person or class more than 
another ; that is, that in its own nature 
it did not render the salvation of one 
more easy than that of another. It so 
magnified the law, so honoured God, so 
fully expressed the Divine sense of the 
evil of sin in respect to all men, that the 
offer of salvation might be made as 
freely to one as to another, and that any 
and all might take shelter under it and 
be safe. Whether, however, God might 
not, for wise reasons, resolve that its 
benefits should be applied to a part only, 
is another question, and one which does 
not affect the inquiry about the intrinsic 
nature of the atonement. On _ the 
evidence that the atonement was made 
for all, see Notes on 2 Cor. v. 14, and 
Heb. ii. 9. 

[See also the Supplementary Notes on these 
passages, for a general review of the argument 
regarding the extent of atonement.] 


8. And hereby we do know that we 
know him. To wit, by that which fol- 
lows, we have evidence that we are truly 
acquainted with him, and with the re- 
quirements of his religion ; that is, that 
we are truly his friends. The word him, 
in this verse, seems to refer to the Sa- 
viour. On the meaning of the word 
know, see Notes, John xvii, 8. The 
apostle had stated in the previous part 
of this epistle some of the leading points 
revealed by the Christian religion, and 
he here enters on the consideration of 
the nature of the evidence required to 
show that we are personally interested 
in it, or. that we are true Christians. 
A large part of the epistle is occupied 
with this subject. The first, the grand 
evidence—that without which all others 
would be vain—he says is, that we keep 
his commandments. {| If we keep his 
commandments. See Notes, John xiv. 
15. Comp. John xiv. 23, 24; xv. 10, 14. 

4. He that saith, I know him. Te 


who professes to be acquainted with the 
Saviour, or who professes to be a Chris- 
tian. { And keepeth not his command- 
ments. What he has appointed to be 
observed by his people; that is, he who 
does not obey him. {Jj Jsaliar. Makes 
a false profession ; professes to have that 
which he really has not. Such a pro- 
fession is a falsehood, because there can 
be no true religion where one does not 
obey the law of God. 

5. But whoso keepeth his word. That 
is, what he has spoken or commanded. 
The term word here will include all that 
he has made known to us as his will in 
regard to ourconduct. {| Jn himverily 
ts the love of God perfected. He pro- 
fesses to have the love of God in his 
heart, and that love receives its comple- 
tion or filling up by obedience to the 
will of God. ‘That obedience is the 
proper carrying out, or the exponent ot 
the love which exists in the heart. Love 
to the Saviour would be defective with- 
out that, for it is never complete with- 
out obedience. If this be the true in- 
terpretation, then the passage does not 
make any affirmation about sinless per- 
fection, but it only affirms that if true 
love exists in the heart, it will be carried 
out in the life; or that love and obe- 
dience are parts of the same thing ; that 
one will be manifested by the other; 
and that where obedience exists, it ig 
the completion or perfecting of love. 
Besides, the apostle does not say that 
either the love or the obedience would 
be in themselves absolutely perfect; but 
he says that one cannot fully develope 
itself withoutthe other. { Hereby know 
we that we are in him. That is, by 
having in fact such love as shall insure 
obedience. To be tn him, is to be 
united to him; to be his friends. Comp. 
Notes, John vi. 56; Rom. xiii. 14. 

6. He that saith, he abideth in him, 
Gr., remains in him; that is, abides or 
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7 Brethren, I write no new com-|ment is the word which ye have 
mandment unto you, but an old| heard from the beginning. 
commandment, which ye had from} 8 Again, a new “commandment 
the beginning. The old command- 4 3n.13,84. 


though that commandment had also 
been all along inculeated under the 
gospel, yet there was a sense in which 
it was proper to call ¢hat new, for it had 
been so called by the Saviour. But in 
respect to all the doctrines which he 
maintained, and in respect to all the 
duties which he enjoined, he said that 
they were not new in the sense that he 
had originated them, or that they had 
not been enjoined from the beginning. 
Perhaps, also, the apostle here may have 
some allusion to false teachers who were 
in fact scattering new doctrines among 
the people, things before unheard of, and 
attractive by their novelty; and he may 
mean to say that he made no pretensions 
to any such novelty, but was content to 
repeat the old and familiar truths which 
they had always received. Thus, if he 
was charged with broaching new opinions, 
he denies it fully ; if they were advanc- 
ing new opinions, and were even ‘making 
capital’ out of them, he says that he 
attempted no such thing, but was con- 
tent with the old andestablished opinions 
which they had always received. { But 
an old commandment. Old, in the 
sense that ithas always been inculcated ; 
that religion has always enjoined it, 
q Which ye had from the beginning. 
Which you have always received ever 
since you heard anything about the 
gospel. Jt was preached when the 
gospel was first preached; it has always 
been promulgated when that has been 
promulgated; it is what you first heard 
when you were made acquainted with 
the gospel. Compare Notes, chap. i. 1. 
q The old commandment is the word 
whichye have heard from the beginning. 
Is the doctrine; or is what was enjoined. 
John is often in the habit of putting a 
truth in a new form or aspect in order 
to make it emphatic, and to prevent the 
possibility of misapprehension, Sce 
John i. 1,2. The sense here is, All 
that I am saying to you is in fact an 
old commandment, or one which you 
have always had. There is nothing 
new in what I am enjoining on you.’ 

8, Again, a new commandment I 


remains in the belief of his doctrines, 
and in the comfort and practice of 
religion. The expression is one of those 
which refer to the intimate union be- 
tween Christ and his people. A great 
variety of phrase is employed to denote 
that. For the meaning of this word in 
John, see Notes, chap. iii. 6. {| Ought 
himself also so to walk, even as he 
walked. Ought to live and act as he 
did. If he is one with him, or professes 
to be united to him, he ought to imitate 
him in all things. Comp. John xiii. 15. 
See also Notes, chap. i. 6. 

7, Brethren, I write no new com- 
mandment unto you. That is, what I 
am now enjoining is notnew. It is the 
same doctrine which you have always 
heard. ‘There has been much difference 
of opinion as to what is referred to by 
the word commandment, whether it is 
the injunction in the previous verse to 
tive as Christ lived, or whether it is 
what he refers to in the following verses, 
the duty of brotherly love. Dahan 
neither of these is exactly the idea of 
the apostle, but he may mean in this 
verse to put in a general disclaimer 
against the charge that what he enjoined 
was new. In respect to all that he 
taught, the views of truth which he held, 
the duties which he enjoined, the course 
of life which he would prescribe as pro- 
per for a Christian to live, he meant to 
say that it was not at all new; it was 
nothing which he had originated him- 
self, but it was in fact the same system 
of doctrines which they had always re- 
ceived since they became Christians. 
He might have been induced to say 
this because he apprehended that some 
of those whom he had in his eye, and 
whose doctrines he meant to oppose, 
might say that this was all new; that 
it was not the nature of religion as it 
had been commonly understood, and as 
it was laid down by the Saviour. Ina 
somewhat different sense, indeed, he 
admits (ver. 8) that there was a ‘new’ 
commandment which it was proper to 
enjoin—for he did not forget that the 
Savicur himself called that ‘new ;’ and 
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T write unto you; which thing is 
true in him and in you, because the 
darkness “is past, and the true light 
now shineth. 

9 He that saith he is in ihe light, 


@ Ro,13.12, 


write unto you. ‘And yet, that which 


i write to you, and particularly enjoin 
on you, deserves in another sense to be 
called a new commandment, though it 
has been also inculcated from the be- 
ginning, for it was called new by the 
Saviour himself.’ Or the meaning may 
be, ‘In addition to the general precepts 
which I have referred to, I do now call 
your attention to the new commandment 
of the Saviour, that which he himself 
called new.’ There can be no doubt 
here that John refers to the command- 
ment to ‘love one another,’ (see vers. 
9-11,) and that it is here called new, 
not in the sense that John inculcated it 
as a novel doctrine, but in the sense 
that the Saviour calleditsuch. For the 
reasons why it was so called by him, see 
Notes, John xiii. 84. Which thing 
is true in him. In the Lord Jesus. 
That is, which commandment or law of 
love was illustrated in him, or was mani- 
fested by him in his intercourse with 
his disciples. That which was most 
prominent in him was this very love 
which he enjoined on all his followers. 
{ And in you. Among you. That is, 
you have manifested it in your inter- 
course with each other. It is not new 
in the sense that you have never heard 
of it, and have never evinced it, but in 
the sense only that he called it new. 
4] Because the darkness is past, and the 
true light now shineth. The ancient 
systems of error, under which men hated 
each other, have passed away, and you are 
brought into the light of thetrue religion. 
Once you were in darkness, like others ; 
now the light of the pure gospel shines 
around you, and that requires, as its 
distinguishing characteristic, love. Re- 
ligion is often represented as light; and 
Christ spoke of himself, and was spoken 
of, as the light of the world. See Notes, 
Tohn i. 4,5. Comp. John viii, 12; xii. 
85, 36, 46; Isa. ix. 2, 

9. He that saith he ts in the light. 
That he has true religion, or is a Chris- 
tian. Seechap.i.7. {| And hateth his 
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and hateth his brother, is in dark- 
ness even until now. 

10 He that loveth his brothes 
abideth in the light, and there is 


none ? occasion of stumbling in him. 
53 Pe.l.9. 1 ecandut. 


brother. The word brother seems here 
to refer to those who professed the same 
religion. The word is indeed sometimes 
used in a larger sense, but the reference 
here appears to be to that which is pro- 
perly brotherly love among Christians. 
Comp. Liicke, in loc. {J Js in darkness 
even until now. That is, he cannot 
have true religion unless he has love to 
the brethren. The command to love 
one another was one of the most solemn 
and earnest which Christ ever enjoined, 
(John xv. 17;) he made it the peculiar 
badge of discipleship, or that by which 
his followers were to be everywhere 
known, (John xiii. 85;) and it is, there- 
fore, impossible to have any true religion 
without love to those who are sincerely 
and truly his followers. If a man has 
not that, he is in deep darkness, what- 
ever else he may have, on the whole 
subject of religion. Comp. Notes, 1 
Thess. iv. 9. 

10. He that loveth his brother ubideth 
in the light. Has true religion, and 
enjoysit. { And there ts none occasion 
of stumbling in him. Marg., scandal. 

reek, ‘and there is no stumbling ’ [or 
scandal—exdévda2rAev—in him.] The word 
here used, means anything against 
which one strikes or stumbles; and then 
a stumbling-block, an impediment, or 
anything which occasions a fall. Then 
it is used in a moral or spiritual sense, 
as denoting that which is the occasion 
of falling into sin. See Notes, Matt. v. 
29, and Rom. xiv. 13, Here it refers 
to an individual in respect to his treat- 
ment of others, and means that there is 
nothing, so far as he is concerned, to 
lead him into sin—Rob. Lex. If he 
has love to the brethren, he has true 
religion ; and there is, so far as the in- 
fluence of this shall extend, nothing that 
will be the occasion of his falling into 
sin in his conduct towards them, for 
‘love worketh no ill to his neighbour,’ 
Rom. xiii. 10. His course will be just, 
and upright, and benevolent. He will 
have no envy towards them in their 
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11 But he that hateth his bro- 
ther is in darkness, and walketh 
*in darkness, and knoweth not 
whither he goeth, because that 
darkness hath blinded his eyes. 


prosperity, and will not be disposed to 
detract from their reputation in adver- 
sity; he will have no feelings of exulta- 
tion when they fall, and will not be 
disposed to take advantage of their mis- 
fortunes; and, loving them as brethren, 
he will be in no respect under tempta- 
tion to do them wrong. In the bosom 
of one who loves his brother, the baleful 
passions of envy, malice, hatred, and 
uncharitableness, can have no place. 
At the same time, this love of the bre- 
thren would have an important effect on 
his whole Christian life and walk, for 
there are few things that will have more 
influence on a man’s character in keep- 
ing him from doing wrong, than the 
love of the good and the pure. He who 
truly loves good men, will not be likely 
in any respect to go astray from the 
paths of virtue. 

11. But he that hateth his brother. 
he word here used would, in this con- 
nection, include both the mere absence 
of love, and positive hatred. It is de- 
iy to include the whole of that state 
of mind where there is not love for the 
brethren. {J Is in darkness. Ver. 9. 
q And walketh in darkness. He is like 
one who walks in the dark, and who 
sees no object distinctly. See Notes, John 
xii. 35. J And knoweth not whither he 
goeth. Like one in the dark. He 
wanders about not knowing what direc- 
tion he shall take, or where the course 
which he is on will lead. The general 
meaning is, that he is ignorant of the 
whole nature of religion; or, in other 
words, love to the brethren is a central 
virtue in religion, and when a man has 
not that, his mind is entirely clouded on 
the whole subject, and he shows that he 
knows nothing of its nature, There is 
no virtue that is designed to be made 
more prominent in Christianity; and 
there is none that will throw its influence 
farther over a man’s life. 

12. I write unto you, little children. 
There has been much difference of opi- 
nion among commentators in regard to 
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12 I write unto you, little chil- 
dren, because your sins are for- 
given you for his > name’s sake. 


@ Pr.4.15; In.12.35. 
& Ps.25.11; Lu.24.47; Ac.10.43. 


this verse and the three following verses, 
on account of their apparent tautology. 
Even Doddridge supposes that consider- 
able error has here crept into the text, 
and that a portion of these verses should 
be omitted in order to avoid the repeti- 
tion. But there is no authority for 
omitting any portion of the text, and 
the passage is very much in accordance 
with the general style of the apostle 
John. The author of this epistle was 
evidently accustomed to express his 
thoughts in a great variety of ways, 
having even the appearance of tautology, 
that the exact idea might be before his 
readers, and that. lis meaning might not 
be misapprehended. In order to show 
that the truths which he was uttering 
in this epistle pertained to all, and to 
secure the interest of all in them, he 
addresses himself to different classes, 
and says that there were reasons existing 
in regard to each class why he wrote to 
them. In the expressions ‘I write,’ 
and ‘T have written,’ he refers to what 
is found in the epistle itself, and the 
statements in these verses are designed 
to be reasons why he brought these 
truths before their minds. The word 
here rendered little children (esxvie) is 
different from that used in ver. 13. and 
rendered there little children, (sasdie ;) 
but there can be little doubt that the 
same class of persons is intended. Some 
have indeed supposed that by the term 
little children here, as in ver. 1, the 
apostle means to address all believers— 
speaking to them as a father; but it 
seems more appropriate to suppose that 
he means in these verses to divide the 
body of Christians whom he addressed 
into three classes—children, young men, 
and the aged, and to state particular 
reasons why he wrote to each. If the 
term (¢exvia) little children here means 
the samme ag the term (swaudicc) little chil- 
dren in ver. 13, then he addresses each 
of these classes twice in these two verses, 
giving each time somewhat varied rea- 
sons why he addressed them, Tliat, by 
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the term ‘little children ’ here, he means 
children literally, seems to me to be 
clear, (1,) because this is the usual 
meaning of the word, and should be 
understood to be the meaning here, un- 
less there is something in the connection 
to show that it is used in a metaphorical 
sense; (2,) because it seems necessary 
to understand the other expressions, 
‘young men,’ and ‘fathers,’ in a literal 
sense, as denoting those more advanced 
in life ; (3,) because this would be quite 
in character for the apostle John. He 
had recorded, and would doubtless re- 
member the solemn injunction of the 
Saviour to Peter, (John xxi. 15,) to 
‘feed his lambs,’ and the aged apostle 
could not but feel that what was worthy 
of so solemn an injunction from the 
Lord, was worthy of his attention and 
care as an apostle; and (4,) because in 
that case, each class, fathers, young 
men, and children, would be twice ad- 
dressed in these two verses; whereas if 
we understood this of Christians in 
general, then fathers and young men 
would be twice addressed, and children 
but once. If this be so, it may be re- 
marked, (1,) that there were probably 
quite young children in the church in 
the time of the apostle John, for the 
word would naturally convey that idea. 
(2,) The exact age cannot be indeed 
determined, but two things are clear : 
(a) one is, that they were undoubtedly 
under twenty years of age, since they 
were younger than the ‘young men’— 
veavioxo:—a, word usually applied to those 
who were in the vigour of life, from 
about the period of twenty up to forty 
years, (Notes, ver. 13,) and this word 
would embrace all who were younger 
than that class; and (b) the other is, 
that the word itself would convey the 
idea that they were in quite early life, 
as the word children—a fair translation 
of it—does now with us. It is not pos- 
sible to determine, from the use of this 
word, precisely of what age the class 
here referred to wa8, but the word would 
imply that they were in quite early life. 
No rule is laid down in the New Testa- 
ment as to the age in which children 
may be admitted to the communion. 
The whole subject is left to the wise 
discretion of the church, and is safely 
left there. Cases must vary so much 
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that no rule could be laid down; and 
little or no evil has arisen from leaving 
the point undetermined in the Scrip- 
tures. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the church has not been rather 
in danger of erring by having it deferred 
too late, than by admitting children too 
early. (8.) Such children, if worthy 
the attention of an aged apostle, should 
receive the particular notice of pastors 
now. Comp. Notes, John xxi. 16. 
There are reasons in all cases now, as 
there were then, why this part of a con- 
gregation should receive the special at- 
tention of a minister of religion. The 
hopes of a church are in them. Their 
minds are susceptible to impression. The 
character of the piety in the next age 
will depend on their views of religion. 
All that there is of value in the church 
and the world will soon pass into their 
hands. The houses, farms, factories ; 
the pulpits, and the chairs of professors 
in colleges ; the seats of senators and the 
benches of judges; the great offices of 
state, and all the offices in the church ; 
the interests of learning, and of bene- 
volence and liberty, are all soon to be 
under their control. Everything valu- 
able in this world will soon depend on 
their conduct and character ; and who, 
therefore, can over-estimate the impor- 
tance of training them up in just views 
of religion. As John wrote to this class, 
should not pastors preach to them? 
¥ Because—ér This particle may be 
rendered for, or because ; and the mean- 
ing may be either that the fact that 
their sins were forgiven was a reason 
for writing to them, since it would be 
proper, on that ground, to exhort them 
to a holy life ; or that he wrote to them 
because it was a privilege to address 
them as those who were forgiven, for he 
felt that, in speaking to them, he could 
address them as such. It seems to me 
that it is to be taken as a causal par- 
ticle, and that the apostle, in the various 
specifications which he makes, designs 
to assign particular reasons why he 
wrote to each class, enjoining on them 
the duties of a holy life. Comp. ver. 
21. J Your sins are forgiven you. 
That is, this is a reason why he wrote 
to them, and enjoined these things on 
them. The meaning seems to be, that 
the fact that our past sins are blotted 
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13 I write unto you, fathers, be- 
cause ye have known him? that is 
from the ba opens I write unto 
you, young men, because ye have 


out furnishes a strong reason why we 


should be holy. That reason is founded 
on the goodness of God in doing it, and 
on the obligation under which we are 
brought by the fact that God has had 
mercy on us. ‘This is a consideration 
which children will feel as well as others ; 
for there is nothing which will tend more 
to make a child obedient hereafter, than 
the fact that a parent freely forgives the 
past. § For his name’s sake. On 
account of the name of Christ ; that is, 
in virtue of what he has done for us. 
In ver. 13, he states another reason why 
he wrote to this same class—* because 
they had known the Father.” 

18. I write unto you, fathers. As 
there were special reasons for writing to 
children, so there were also for writing 
to those who were more mature in life. 
The class here addressed would embrace 
all those who were in advance of the 
vscvioxol, or young men, and would pro- 

erly include those who were at the 
head. of families. { Because ye have 
known him that is from the beginning. 
That is, the Lord Jesus Christ. Notes, 
chap.i. 1. The argument is, that they 
had been long acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of his religion, and understood 
well its doctrines and dutiés. It cannot 
be certainly inferred from this that they 
had had a personal acquaintance with 
the Lurd Jesus: yet that this might 
have been is not impossible, for John 
had himself personally known him, and 
there may have been some among those 
to whom he wrote who had also seen and 
known him. If this were so, it would 
give additional impressiveness to the 
reason assigned here for writing to them, 
and for reminding them of the princi- 
ieee of that religion which they had 
earned from his own lips and example. 
But perhaps all that is necessarily 
implied in this passage is, that they had 
had long opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the religion of the Son of 
God, and that having understood that 
thoroughly, it was proper to address 
them as aged and established Christians, 
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overcome the wicked one. I write 
unto you, little children, because ye 
have known the Father. ® 

@143n.1.1. 


5 Jn.14.7,9, 


and to call on them to maintain the true 
doctrines of the gospel, against the 
specious but dangerous errors which then 
prevailed. {J write unto you, young 
men. veeviexes. This word would pro- 
perly embrace those who were in the 
vigour of life, midway between children 
and old men. It is uniformly rendered 
oung men in the New Testament: 
tt. xix. 20,22; Mark xiv. 51; xvi. 
&; Luke vii. 14; Acts ii. 17; v.10; 
and in the passages before us. It does 
not elsewhere occur. It is commonly 
understood as embracing those in the 
prime and vigour of manhood up to the 
period of about forty years.—Robinson. 
i Because ye have overcome the wicked 
one. That is, because you have vigour, 
(see the next verse,) and that vigour 
you have shown by overcoming the 
assaults of the wicked one—the devil. 
You have triumphed over the passions 
which prevail in early life; you have 
combated the allurements of vice, 
ambition, covetousness, and sensuality ; 
and you have shown that there is a 
strength of character and of piety on 
which reliance can be placed in promot- 
ing religion. It is proper, therefore, to 
exhort you not to disgrace the victory 
which you have already gained, but to 
employ your vigour of character in 
maintaining the cause of the Saviour. 
The thing to which John appeals here is 
the energy of those at this period of life, 
and it is proper at all times to make this 
the ground of appeal in addressing a 
church. It is right to call on those who 
are in the prime of life, and who are 
endowed with energy of character, to 
employ their talents in the service of the 
Lord Jesus, and to stand up as the open 
advocates of truth. Thus the apostle 
calls on the three great classes into 
which a community or a church may be 
considered as divided: youth, because 
their sins were already forgiven, and, 
though young, they had actually entered 
on a career of virtue and religion, a 
career which by all means they ought 
to be exhorted to pursue; fathers, or 
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14 I have written unto you, fa- 
thers, because ye have known him 
that is from the beginning. I have 
written unto you, young men, be- 


aged men, because they had had long 
experience in religion, andhad a thorough 
acquaintance with the doctrines and 
duties of the gospel, and they might be 
expected to stand steadfastly as examples 
to others; and young men, those who 
were in the vigour and prime of life, 
because they had shown that they had 
power to resist evil, and were endowed 
with strength, and it was proper to call 
on them to exert their vigour in the 
sacred cause of religion. J write unto 
you, little children. Many mas. read 
here, I have written—iyeaya—instead 
of I write—yedpow. ‘Ihis reading is 
found in both the ancient Syriac versions, 
and in the Coptic; it was followed by 
Origen, Cyril, Photius, and Gcumenius; 
and it is adopted by Grotius, Mill, and 
Nahn, and is probably the true reading. 
The connection seems to demand this. 
In vers. 12, 18, the apostle uses the 
word yec~u—I write—in relation to 
children, fathers, and young men; in 
the passage before us, and in the next 
verse, he again addresses children, 
fathers, and young men, and in relation 
te the two latter, he says tygapa—I 
have written. The connection, there- 
fore, seems to demand that the same 
word should be employed here also. 
Some persons have supposed that the 
whole passage is spurious, but of that 
there is no evidence ; and, as we have 
elsewhere seen, it is not uncommon for 
John to repeat a sentiment, and to place 
it in a variety of lights, in order that he 
might make it certain that he was not 
misapprehended. Some have supposed, 
also, that the expression ‘ I have written,’ 
refers to some former epistle which is 
now lost, or to the Gospel by the same 
author, which had been sent to them, 
(Huq.) and that he means here to re- 
mind them that he had written to them 
on some former occasion, inculcating the 
samesentiments which he now expressed. 
But there is no evidence of this, and this 
supposition is not necessary in order to 
a correct understanding of the passage. 
In the former expression, ‘ J write,’ the 
state of mind would be that of one who 
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cause ye are strong, 2and the word 
of God abideth * in you, and ye 
have overcome ° the wicked one. 

& Ep.6.10, b Jn.15.7. © Re.3.7,&e, 


fixed his attention on what he was then 
doing, and the particular reason why he 
did itmand the apostle states these 
reasons in vers. 12,13. Yet it would 
not be unnatural for him immediately 
to throw his mind into the past, and to 
state the reasons why he had resolved 
to write to them at all, and then to look 
at what he had purposed to say as 
already done, and to state the reasons 
why that was done. Thus one who sat 
down to write a letter to a friend might 
appropriately state in any part of the 
letter the reasons which had induced 
him to write at all to him on the subject. 
If he fixed his attention on the fact that 
he was actually writing, and on the 
reasons why he wrote, he would express 
himself in the present tense—J write ; 
if on the previous purpose, or the reasons 
which induced him to write at all, he 
would use the past tense—J have written 
for such and such reasons. So John 
seems here, in order to make what he 
says emphatic, to refer to two states of 
his own mind: the one when he resolved 
to write, and the reasons which occurred 
to him then; and the other when he 
was actually writing, and the reasons 
which occurred to him then. The 
reasons are indeed substantially the 
same, but they are contemplated from 
different points of view, and that fact 
shows that what he did was done with 
deliberation, and from a deep sense of 
duty. { Because ye have known the 
Father. In verse 12, the reason assigned 
for writing to this class is, that their sing 
were forgiven, The reason assigned here 
is, that in early life they had become ac- 
quainted with God as a Father. He 
desires that they would show themselves 
dutiful and faithful children in this re- 
lation which they sustained to him. 
Even children may learn to regard God 
as their Father, and may have towards 
him all the affectionate interest which 
grows out of this relation. 

14. [have written unto you, fathers, 
because, &c. The reason assigned here 
for writing to fathers is the same which 
is given in the previous verse. It would 
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the things that are in the world. If 


@ Ro.12.2, 


seem that, in respect to them, the 


apostle regarded this as a sufficient 
reason for writing to them, and only 
meant to enforce it by repeating it. 
The fact that they had throngh many 
years been acquainted with the doctrines 
and duties of the true religion, seemed 
to him a sufficient reason for writing to 
them, and for exhorting them to a stead- 
fast adherence to those principles and 
duties. J J have written unto you, 
young men, because ye are strong, dec. 
The two additional circumstances which 
he here mentions as reasons for writing 
to young men are, that they are strong, 
and that the word of God abides in 
them. The first of these reasons is, that 
they were strong; that is, that they 
were qualified for active and useful ser- 
vice in the cause of the Redeemer. 
Children were yet too young and feeble 
to appeal to them by this motive, and 
the powers of the aged were exhausted ; 
but those who were in the vigour of life 
might be called upon for active service 
in the cause of the Lord Jesus. The 
game appeal may be made now to the 
same class; and the fact that they are 
thus vigorous is a proper ground of 
exhortation, for the church needs their 
active services, and they are bound to 
devote their powers to the cause of truth. 
The other additional ground of appeal 
is, that the word of God abode in them; 
that is, that those of this class to whom 
he wrote had showed, perhaps in time 
of temptation, that they adhered firmly 
to the principles of religion. They had 
not flinched from an open defence of the 
truths of religion when assailed ; they 
had not been seduced by the plausible 
arts of the advocates of error, but they 
had had strength to overcome the wicked 
one. The reason here for appealing to 
this class is, that in fact they had showed 
that they could be relied on, and it was 
proper to depend on them to advocate 
the great principles of Christianity. 

15. Love not the world. The term 
world seems to be used in the Scriptures 
in three senses: (1.) As denoting the 
physical universe ; the world as it ap- 
pears to the eve; the world considered 
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> any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him. 
& MMat.6.24; Ga.1.10; Ja.4.4, 


as the work of God, as a material crea- 
tion. (2.) The world as applied to the 
people that reside in it—‘ the world of 
mankind.’ (3.) As the dwellers on the 
earth are by nature without religion, 
and act under a set of maxims, aims, 
and principles that have reference only 
to this life, the term comes to be used 
with reference to that community ; that 
is, to the objects which they peculiarly 
seek, and the principles by which they 
are actuated. Considered with refer- 
ence to the first sense of the word, it is 
not improper to love the world as the 
work of God, and as illustrating his 
perfections ; for we may suppose that 
God loves his own works, and it is not 
wrong that we should find pleasure in 
their contemplation. Considered with 
reference to the second sense of the word, 
it is not wrong to love the people of the 
world with a love of benevolence, and to 
have attachment to our kindred and 
friends who constitute a part of it, though 
they are not Christians. It is only with 
reference to the word as used in the third 
sense that the command here can be 
understood to be applicable, or that the 
love of the world is forbidden; with 
reference to the objects songht, the 
maxims that prevail, the principles that 
reign in that community that lives for 
this world as contradistinguished from 
the world to come. The meaning is, 
that we are not to fix our affections 
on worldly objects—on what the world 
can fusnish—as our portion, with the 
spirit with which they do who live only 
for this world, regardless of the life to 
come. We are not to make this world 
the object of our chief affection; we are 
not to be influenced by the maxims and 
feelings which prevail among those who 
do. Comp. Notes, Rom. xii. 2, and 
James iv. 4. See also Matt. xvi. 26; 
Luke ix. 25; 1 Cor. i. 20; iii. 19; Gal. 
iv. 3; Col. ii. 8. J Neither the things 
that are in the world. Referred to in 
the next verse as ‘the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of 
life.’ This explanation shows what John 
meant by ‘the things that are in the 
world.’ He does not say that we are in 
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16 For all that és in the world,| 17 And 4the world passeth away, 
the lust of the flesh, ¢and the lust of] and the lust thereof: but he that 
the * eyes, and the pride <of life, |doeth the will of God abideth for 
is not of the Father, but is of the | ever. 


world. @9Pe.2.10, b Ps.119.97, 


@ Ps.39.6; 1Co.7.51. 
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no sense to love anything that is in the 
material world; that we are to feel no 
interest in flowers, and streams, and 
forests, and fountains; that we are to 
have no admiration for what God has 
done as the Creator of all things ; that 
we are to cherish no love for any of the 
inhabitants of the world, our friends and 
kindred ; or that we are to pursue none 
of the objects of this life in making pro- 
vision for our families ; but that we are 
not to love the things which are sought 
merely to pamper the appetite, to please 
the eye, or to promote pride in living. 
These are the objects sought by the 
people of the world; these are not the 
objects to be sought by the Christian. 
q if any man love the world, &e. If, 
in this sense, a man loves the world, it 
shows that he has no true religion ; that 
is, if characteristically he loves the world 
aa his portion, and lives for that; if it is 
the ruling principle of his life to gain 
and enjoy that, it shows that his heart 
hus nover been renewed, and that he 
has no part with the children of God. 
See Notes, James iv. 4; Matt. vi. 24. 
16. For all that isin the world. That 
is, all that really constitutes the world, 
or that enters intv the aims and pur- 
poses of those who live for this life. All 
that that community lives for may be 
comprised under the following things. 
T The lust of the flesh. The word lust 
is used here in the general sense of de- 
sire, or that which is the object of desire 
—not in the narrow sense in which it is 
now commonly used to denote libidinous 
passion. See Notes, Jamesi.14. The 
phrase, ‘ the lust of the flesh,’ here de- 
notes that which pampers the appetites, 
or all that is connected with the indul- 
gence of the mere animal propensities. 
A large part of the world lives for little 
more than this. This is the lowest form 
of worldly indulgence ; those which are 
immediately specified being of a higher 
order, though still merely worldly. 
{| And the lust of the eyes. That which 
is designed merely to gratify the sight. 


This would include, of course, costly 
raiment, jewels, gorgeous furniture, 
splendid palaces, pleasure-grounds, dc. 
The object is to refer to the gay vanities 
of this world, the thing on which the 
eye delights to rest where there is no 
higher object of life. It does not, of 
course, mean that the eye is never to be 
gratified, or that we can find as much 
pleasure in an ugly as in a handsome 
object, or that it is sinful to find pleasure 
in beholding objects of real beauty—for 
the world, as formed by its Creator, is 
full of such things, and he could not but 
have intended that pleasure should enter 
the soul through the eye, or that the 
beauties which he has shed 80 lavishly 
over his works should contribute to the 
happiness of his creatures; but the apos~ 
tle refers to this when it is the great 
and leading object of life—when it is 
sought without any connection with re- 
ligion or reference to the world to come. 
] And the pride of life. The word here 
used means, properly, ostentation or 
boasting, and then arrogance or pride. 
—Robinson. It refers to whatever there 
is that tends to promote pride, or that 
is an index of pride, such as the osten- 
tatious display of dress, equipage, fur- 
niture, &c. {Js not of the Father. 
Does not proceed from God, or meet 
with his approbation. It is not of the 
nature of true religion to seek these 
things, nor can their pursuit be recon- 
ciled with the existence of real piety in 
the heart. The sincere Christian has 
nobler ends; and he who has not any 
higher ends, and whose conduct and 
feelings can all be accounted for by a 
desire for these things, cannot be a true 
Christian. {| But ts of the world. Is 
originated solely by the objects and 
purposes of this life, where religion and 
the life to come are excluded. 

17, And the world passeth away. 
Everything properly constituting this 
world where religion is excluded. The 
reference here does not seem to be so 
much to the material world, as to the 
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18 Little children, it is the last 
¢ time: and as ye have heard * that 
antichrist shall come, even now are 


there many antichrists; whereby we 
know that it is the last time. 
a He.1.2. 5 Mat.24.34; 1 Ti.4.1, 


opposed to him, on whatever ground 
the opposition might be; whether it 
were open and avowed, or whether it 
were only in fact, as resulting from 
certain claims which were adverse to 
his, or which were inconsistent with 
his, A vice-functionary, or an op- 
posing functionary, would be the idea 
which the word would naturally suggest. 
Tf the word stood alone, and there were 
nothing said further to explain its 
meaning, we should think, when the 
word antichrist was used, either of one 
who claimed to be the Christ, and who 
thus was a rival; or of one who stood 
in opposition to him on some other 
ground. That which constituted the 
characteristics of antichrist, according 
to John, who only has used the word, 
he has himself stated. Ver. 22, ‘Who 
is a liar, but he that denieth that Jesus 
is the Christ? He is antichrist, that 
denieth the Father and the Son.’ Chap. 
iv. 8, ‘ And every spirit that confesseth 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, is not of God; and this is that 
spirit of antichrist.’ 2 John 7, ‘ For 
many deceivers are entered into the 
world, who confess not that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh. This is a deceiver 
and an antichrist.’ From this it is 
clear, that John understood by the word 
all those that denied that Jesus is the 
Messiah, or that the Messiah has come 
in the flesh, If they held that Jesus 
was a deceiver, and that he was not the 
Christ, or if they maintained that, 
though Christ had come, he had not 
come in the flesh, that is, with a proper 
human nature, this showed that such 
persons had the spirit of antichrist. 
They arrayed themselves against him, 
and held doctrines which were in fact 
in entire opposition to the Son of God. 
It would appear then that John does 
not use the word in the sense which it 
would bear as denoting one who set up 
a rival claim, or who came in the place 
of Christ, but in the sense of those who 
were opposed to him by denying essen- 
tial doctrines in regard to his person 
and advent. It is not certainly known 
to what persons he refers, but it would 


scenes of show and vanity which make 
up the world. These things are passing 
away like the shifting scenes of the 
stage. See Notes, 1 Cor. vii. 31. J And 
the lust thereof. All that is here so 
much the object of desire. These 
things are like a pageant, which only 
amuses the eye for a moment, and then 
disappears for ever. {But he that 
doeth the will of God abideth for ever. 
This cannot mean that he will never 
die; but it means that he has built his 
happiness on a basis which is secure, 
and which can never pass away. Comp. 
Notes, Matt. vii. 24-27. 

18. Little children. See ver. 1. ¥ It 
ts the last time. The closing period 
or dispensation; that dispensation in 
which the affairs of the world are ulti- 
mately to be wound up. The apostle 
does not, however, say that the end of 
the world would soon occur, nor does he 
intimate how long this dispensation 
would be. That period might continue 
through many ages or centuries, and 
still be the last dispensation, or that in 
which the affairs of the world would be 
finally closed. See Notes, Isa. ii. 2; 
Acts ii. 17; Heb. i. 2. Some have 
supposed that the ‘last time’ here re- 
fers to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the end of the Jewish economy ; 
but the more natural interpretation is 
to refer it to the last dispensation of 
the world, and to suppose that the 
apostle meant to say that there were 
clear evidences that that period had 
arrived. {J And as ye have heard that 
antichrist shall come. ‘The word anti- 
christ occurs in the New Testament 
only in these epistles of John, 1 John ii. 
18, 22; iv. 3; 2 John 7. The proper 
meaning of anti (dvr/) in composition 
is, (1,) over-against, as dyrivirrsy ; 
(2,) contrary to, as dvriAiyuy; (3,) re- 
ciprocity, as dvramodidups ; (4,) substi- 
tution, as dvrPaosasis ; (5,) the place of 
the king, or avd¢racos—proconsul. The 
word antichrist, therefore, might denote 
any one who either was or claimed to 
be in the place of Christ, or one who, 
for any cause, was in opposition to him. 
The word, further, would apply to one 
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seem not improbable to Jewish adver- 
earies, (see Suicer’s Thesaur. s. voc.,) 
or to some forms of the Gnostic belief. 
See Notes, chap. iv. 2. The doctrine 
respecting antichrist, as stated in the 
New Testament, may be summed up in 
the following particulars: (1.) That 
there would be those, perhaps in con- 
siderable numbers, who would openly 
claim to be the Christ, or the true Mes- 
siah, Matt. xxiv. 5, 24. (2.) That 
there would be a spirit, which would 
manifest itself early in the church, that 
would strongly tend to some great apos- 
tasy under some one head or leader, or 
to a concentration on an individual, or 
a succession of individuals, who would 
have eminently the spirit of antichrist, 
though for a time the developement of 
that spirit would be hindered or re- 
strained. See Notes, 2 Thess. ii. 1-7. (3.) 
That this would be ultimately concentrat- 
ed on a single leader— the man of sin’ 
—and embodied under some great apos- 
tasy, at the head of which would be that 
‘man of sin,’ 2 Thess. ii, 3,4,8, 9, 10. It 
is to this that Paul particularly refers, 
or this is the view which he took of 
this apostacy, and it is this which he 
particularly describes. (4.) That, in the 
mean time, and before the elements of 
the great apostasy should be concen- 
trated and embodied, there might not 
be a few who would partake of the same 
general spirit, and who would be equally 
opposed to Christ in their doctrines and 
aims; that is, who would embody in 
themselves the essential spirit of anti- 
christ, and by whose appearing it might 
be known that the last dispensation had 
come. It is to these that John refers, 
and these he found in his own age. 
Paul fixed the eye on future times, when 
the spirit of antichrist should be em- 
bodied under a distinct and mighty 
organization ; John on his own time, and 
found then essentially what it had been 
pod would occur in the church. 
Je here says that they had been taught 
to expect that antichrist would come 
under the last dispensation ; and it is 
implied that it could be ascertained 
that it was the last time, from the fact 
that the predicted opposer of Christ 
had come. The reference is probably 
to the language of the Saviour, that 
before the end should be, and as a sign 
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that it was coming, many would arise 
claiming to be Christ, and, of course, 
practically denying that he was the 
Christ. Matt. xxiv. 5, ‘Many shall 
come in my name, saying, Jam Christ ; 
and shall deceive many.’ Ver. 24,‘ And 
there shall arise false Christs, and false 
prophets; and they shall show great 
signs and wonders, insomuch that, if it 
were possible, they shall deceive the 
very elect.’ This prediction it is pro- 
bable the apostles had referred to where- 
ever they had preached, so that there 
was a general expectation that one or 
more persons would appear claiming to 
be the Christ, or maintaining such opi- 
nions as to be inconsistent with the true 
doctrine that Jesus was the Messiah. 
Such persons, John says, had then in 
fact appeared, by which it could be 
known that they were living under the 
closing dispensations of the world re- 
ferred to by the Saviour. Comp. Notes, 
2 Thess. ii. 2-5. J Even now are there 
many antichrists. There are many whe 
have the characteristics which it waa 
predicted that antichrist would have; 
that is, as explained above, there are 
many who deny that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah, or who deny that he has come in 
the flesh. If they maintained that Jesus 
was an impostor and not the true Mes- 
siah, or if, though they admitted that 
the Messiah had come, they affirmed, 
as the Docete did, (Note on chap. iv. 
2,) that he had come in appearance only, 
and not really come in the flesh, this 
was the spirit of antichrist. John says 
that there were many such persons in 
fact in his time. It would seem from 
this that John did not refer to a single 
individual, or to a succession of indivi- 
duals who should come previous to the 
winding up of the affairs of the world, 
as Paul did, (2 Thess. ii. 2, seq.,) but 
that he understood that there might be 
many at the same time who would evince 
the spirit of antichrist. Both he and 
Paul, however, refer to the expectation 
that before the coming of the Saviour 
to judge the world there would be pro- 
minent adversaries of the Christian re- 
ligion, and that the end would not come 
until such adversaries appeared. Paul 
goes more into detail, and describes the 
characteristics of the great apostasy 
more at length, (2 Thess. ii. 2, seq.; 1 
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they were not of us: for 2 if they 


had been of us, they would no doubt 
have continued with us: but they 


Tim. iv. 1, seq.; 2 Tim. iii. 1, seq. ;) 


John says, not that the appearing of 
these persons indicated that the end of 
the world was near, but that they had 
such characteristics as to show that they 
were living in the last dispensation. 
Paul so describes them as to show that 
the end of the world was not to be im- 
mediately expected, (Notes, 2 Thess, ii. 
1, seq.;) John, without referring to 
that point, says that there were cnough 
of that character then to prove that the 
last dispensation had come, though he 
does not say how long it would continue. 
{ Whereby we know it is the last time. 
They have the characteristics which it 
was predicted many would have before 
the end of the world should come. The 
evidence that it was ‘the last time,’ or 
the closing dispensation of the world, 
derived from the appearing of these 
persons, consists simply in the fact that 
it was predicted that such persons would 
appear under the Christian, or the last 
dispensation, Matt. xxiv. 5, 24-27. 
Their appearance was to precede the 
coming of the Saviour, though it is not 
said how long it would precede that ; 
but at any time the appearing of such 
persons would be an evidence that it was 
the closing dispensation of the world, for 
the Saviour, in his predictions respect- 
ing them, had said that they would 
appear before he should return to judg- 
ment, It cannot now be determined 
precisely to what classes of persons there 
is reference here, because we know too 
little of the religious state of the times 
to which the apostle rcfers. No one can 
prove, however, that there were not 
persons at that time who so fully cor- 
responded to the predictions of the 
Saviour as to be a complete fulfilment 
of what he said, and to demonstrate that 
the last age had truly come. It would 
seem probable that there may have been 
reference to some Jewish adversaries, 
who denied that Jesus was the Messiah, 
(Rob. Lex.,) or to some persons who had 
already broached the doctrine of the 
Docete, that though Jesus was the Mes- 
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went out, that they might be made 
manifest > that they were not all of 
us. 


5 23 T1.3.9, 
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siah, yet that he was a man in appear- 
ance only, and had not really come in 
the flesh. Classes of persons of each 
description abounded in the early ages 
of the church. 

19. They went out from us. From 
the church. That is, they had once 
been professors of. the religion of the 
Saviour, though their apostasy showed 
that they never had any true piety. 
John refers to the fact that they had 
once been in the church, perhaps to re- 
mind those to whom he wrote that they 
knew them well, and could readily ap- 
preciate their character. It was a 
humiliating statement that those who 
showed themselves to be so utterly op- 
posed to religion had once been members 
of the Christian church; but this is a 
statement which we are often compelled 
tomake. {| But they were not of us. 
That is, they did not really belong to 
us, or were not true Christians. See 
Notes, Matt. vii. 28. This passage 
proves that these persons, whatever their 
pretensions and professions may have 
been, were never sincere Christians, 
The same remark may be made of all 
who apostatize from the faith, and be- 
come teachers of error. They never 
were truly converted; never belonged 
really to the spiritual church of Christ. 
q| For if they had been of us. If they 
had been sincere and true Christians. 
{ They would no doubt have continued 
with us. The words ‘no doubt’ are 
supplied by our translators, but the 
affirmation is equally strong without 
them : ‘they would have remained with 
us.’ This affirms, without any am- 
biguity or qualification, that if they had 
been true Christians they would have 
remained in the church; that is, they 
would not have apostatized. There 
could not be a more positive affirmation 
than that which is implied here, that 
those who are true Christians will con- 
tinue to be such; or that the saints 
will not fall away from grace. John 
affirms it of these persons, that if they 
had been true Christians they would 
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never have departed from the church. 
He makes the declaration so general 
that it may be regarded as a universal 
truth, that if any are truly ‘of us,’ 
that is, if they are true Christians, they 
will continue in the church, or will 
never fall away. The statement is so 
made also as to teach that if any do 
fall away from the church, the fact is 
full proof that they never had any 
religion, for if they had had they 
would have remained steadfast in the 
church. {| But they went out, that they 
might be made manifest that they were 
not all of us. It was suffered or per- 
mitted in the providence of God that 
this should occur, in order that it might 
be seen and known that they were not 
true Christians, or in order that their 
real character might be developed. It 
was desirable that this should be done, 
(a,) in order that the church might be 

urified from their influence—comp. 

otes, John xv. 2; (0) in order that it 
might, not be responsible for their con- 
duct, or reproached on account of it; 
(c) in order that their real character 
might be developed, and they might 
themselves see that they were not true 
Christians; (d) in order that, being 
seen and known as apostates, their 
opinions and conduct might have less 
influence than if they were connected 
with the church ; (¢) in order that they 
might themselves understand their own 
true character, and no longer live under 
the delusive opinion that they were 
Christians and were safe, but that, see- 
ing themselves in their true light, they 
might be brought to repentance. For 
there is only a most slender prospect 
that any who are deceived in the 
church will ever be brought to true re- 
pentance there; and slight as is the 
hope that one who apostatizes will be, 
such an event is much more probable 
than it would be if he remained in the 
church. Men are more likely to be 
converted when their character is known 
and understood, than they are when 
playing a game of deception, or are 
themselves deceived. What is here 
aftirmed of these persons often occurs 
now; and those who have no true re- 
ligion are often suffered to apostatize 
from their profession for the same pur- 
poses. It is better that they should 
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cease to have any connection with the 
church than that they should remain in 
it; and God often suffers them to fall 
away even from the profession of reli- 
gion, in order that they may not do 
injury as professing Christians. This 
very important passage, then, teaches 
the following things: (1.) That when 
men apostatize from the profession of 
religion, and embrace fatal error, or 
live in sin, it proves that they never 
had any true piety. (2.) The fact 
that such persons fall away cannot be 
adduced to prove that Christians ever 
fall from grace, for it demonstrates 
nothing on that point, but proves only 
that these persons never had any real 
piety. They may have had much that 
seemed to be religion; they may have 
been zealous, and apparently devoted to 
God, and may even have had much 
comfort and peace in what they took to 
be piety; they may have been emi- 
nently ‘ gifted’ in prayer, or may have 
even been successful preachers of the 
gospel, but all this does not prove that 
they ever had any piety, nor does the 
fact that such persons apostatize from 
their profession throw any light on a 
question quite foreign to this—whether 
true Christians ever fall from grace. 
Comp. Matt. vii. 22, 28. (8.) The 
passage before us proves that if any are 
true Christians they will remain in the 
church, or will certainly persevere and 
be saved. They may indeed backslide 
grievously; they may wander far away, 
and pain the hearts of their brethren, 
and give occasion to the enemies of re- 
ligion to speak reproachfully; but the 
apostle says, ‘if they had been of us, 
they would have continued with us.’ 
(4.) One of the best evidences of true 
piety is found in the fact of continuing 
with the church. TI do not mean no- 
minally and formally, but really and 
spiritually, having the heart with the 
church ; loving its peace and promoting 
its welfare; identifying ourselves with 
real Christians, and showing that we 
are ready to co-operate with those who 
love the Lord Jesus and its cause. (5.) 
The main reason why professing Chris- 
tians are suffered to apostatize is to 
show that they had no true religion 
It is desirable that they should see it 
themselves; desirable that others should 
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see it also. It is better that it should 
be known that they had no true religion 
than that they should remain in the 
church to be a burden on its move- 
ments, and a reproach to the cause. 
By being allowed thus to separate them- 
selves from the church, they may be 
brought to remember their violated 
vows, and the church will be free from 
the reproach of having those in its 
bosom who are a dishonour to the 
Christian name. We are not to won- 
der, then, if persons apostatize who 
have been professors of true religion ; 
and we are not to suppose that the 
greatest injury is done to the cause 
when they do it. A greater injury by 
far is done when such persons remain in 
the church. 

20. But ye have an unction from the 
Holy One. The apostle in this verse 
evidently intends to say that he had no 
apprehension in regard to those to whom 
he wrote that they would thus aposta- 
tize, and bring dishonour on their reli- 
gion. They had been so anointed by 
the Holy Spirit that they understood 
the true nature of religion, and it might 
be confidently expected that they would 
persevere, The word unction or anoint- 
tng (xpicwa) means, properly, ‘ some- 
thing rubbed in or ointed;’ oil for 
anointing, ointment ; then it means an 
anointing. The allusion is to the an- 
ointing of kings and priests, or their in- 
auguration or coronation, (1 Sam. x. 1; 
xvi. 18; Exod. xxviii. 41; xl. 15; 
comp. Notes on Matt. i. 1;) and the 
idea seems to have been that the oil 
thus used was emblematic of the gifts 
and graces of the Holy Spirit as quali- 
fying them for the discharge of the 
duties of their office. Christians, in 
the New Testament, are described as 
‘kings and priests,’ (Rev. i. 6; v. 10,) 
and as a ‘royal priesthood,’ (Notes, 1 
Pet. ii. 5, 9;) and hence they are re- 
presented as anointed, or as endowed 
with those graces of the Spirit, of which 
anointing wastheemblem. The phrase 
‘the Holy One’ refers here, doubtless, 
to the Holy Spirit, that Spirit whose 
influences are imparted to the people of 
God, to enlighten, to sanctify, and to 
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the Holy One, and ye know ®* all 


things. 


comfort them in their trials. The 
particular reference here is to the 
influences of that Spirit as giving 
them clear and just views of the na- 
ture of religion, and thus securing them 
from error and apostasy. {[ And ye 
know all things. That is, all things 
which it is essential that you should 
know on the subject of religion. See 
Notes, John xvi. 13; 1 Cor. ii. 15. The 
meaning cannot be that they knew all 
things pertaining to history, to science, 
to literature, and to the arts; but that, 
under the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
they had been made so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the truths and duties of 
the Christian religion, that they might 
be regarded as sate from the danger ot 
fatal error. The same may be said of 
all true Christians now, that they are 
so taught by the Spirit of God, that 
they have a practical acquaintance with 
what religion is, and with what it re- 
quires, and are secure from falling into 
fatal error. In regard to the general 
meaning of this verse, then, it may be 
observed: I. That it does not mean any 
one of the following things: (1.) That 
Christians are literally instructed by 
the Holy Spirit in ali things, or that 
they literally understand all subjects. 
‘The teaching, whatever it may be, refers 
only to religion. (2.) It is not meant 
that any new faculties of mind are con- 
ferred on them, or any increased intel- 
lectual endowments, by their religion. 
It is not a fact that Christians, as such, 
are superior in mental endowments to 
others ; nor that by their religion they 
have any mental traits which they had 
not before their conversion. Paul, Petcr, 
and John had essentially the same meu- 
tal characteristics after their conversion 
which they had before ; and the same is 
true of all Christians. (8.) It is not 
meant that any new truth is revealed 
to the mind by the Holy Spirit. All 
the truth that is brought before the 
mind of the Christian is to be found in 
the word of God, and revelation, as 
such, was completed when the Bible was 
finished, (4.) It is not meant that any- 
thing is perceived by Christians which 
they had not the natural faculty for 
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21 [ have not written unto you 
because ye know not the truth, but 


perceiving before their conversion, or 


which other men have not also the na- 
tural faculty for perceiving. The diffi- 
culty with men is not a defect of natural 
faculties, it is in the blindness of the 
heart. II. The statement here made 
by John does imply, it is supposed, the 
following things: (1.) That the minds 
of Christians are so enlightened that 
they have a new perception of the truth. 
They sce it in a light in which they did 
not before. They see itas truth. They 
see its beauty, its force, its adaptedness 
to their condition and wants. They 
understand the subject of religion better 
than they once did, and better than 
others do, What was once dark appears 
now plain; what once had no beauty to 
their minds now appears beautiful ; what 
was once repellant is now attractive. 
(2.) They see this to be true; that is, 
they see it in such a light that they 
cannot doubt that it ty true. They 
have such views of the doctrines of re- 
ligion, that they have no doubt that 
they are true, and are willing on the 
belief of their truth to lay down their 
lives, and stake their eternal interests. 
(3.) Their knowledge of truth is en- 
larged. They become acquainted with 
more truths than they would have known 
if they had not been under the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit. Their range of 
thought is greater; their vision more 
extended, as well as more clear. III. 
The evidence that this is so is found in 
the following things: (1.) The express 
statements of Scripture. See 1 Cor. ii. 
14, 15, and the Notes on that passage. 
Comp. John xvi. 13,14. (2.) It is a 
matter of fact that it isso. (a) Men 
by nature do not perceive any beauty 
in the truths of religion. They are 
distasteful to them, or they are repulsive 
and offensive. ‘The doctrine of the 
cross is to the Jew a stumbling-block, 
and to the Greek foolishness.’ They 
may see indeed the force of an argu- 
ment, but they do not see the beauty of 
the way of salvation. (b) When they 
are converted they do. These things 
appear to them to be changed, and they 
see them in a new light, and perceive a 
beauty in them which they never did 
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because ye know it, and that no lie 
is of the truth. 


before. (c) There is often a surprising 
developement of religious knowledge 
when persons are converted. They seem 
to understand the way of salvation, and 
the whole subject of religion,in a manner 
and to an extent which cannot be ac- 
counted for, except on the supposition 
of a teaching from above. (d) This is 
manifest also in the knowledge which 
persons otherwise ignorant exhibit on 
the subject of religion. With few ad- 
vantages for education, and with no 
remarkable talents, they show an ac- 
quaintance with the truth, a knowledge 
of religion, an ability to defend the doc- 
trines of Christianity, and to instruct 
others in the way of salvation, which 
could have been derived only from some 
source superior to themselves. Comp 
John vii. 15; Actsiv.13. (¢) The same 
thing is shown by their adherence to 
truth in the midst of persecution, and 
simply because they perceive that for 
which they die to be the truth. And is 
there anything incredible in this? May 
not the mind see what truth is? How 
do we judge of an axiom in mathematics, 
or of a proposition that is demonstrated, 
but by the fact that the mind perceives 
it to be true, and cannot doubt it? And 
may it not be so in regard to religious 
truth—especially when that truth is 
seen to accord with what we know of 
ourselves, our lost condition as sinners, 
and our need of a Saviour, and when 
we see that the truths revealed in the 
Scriptures are exactly adapted to our 
wants ? 


(See also the Supplementary Note under 1 
Cor. ii, 14.) 


21. I have not written unto you be- 
cause ye know not the truth. You aro 
not to regard my writing to you in this 
earnest manner as any evidence that I 
do not suppose you to be acquainted 
with religion and its duties. Some, 
perhaps, might have been disposed to 
put this construction on what he had 
said, but he assures them that that was 
not the reason why he had thus ad- 
dressed them. The very fact that they 
did understand the subject of religion, 
he says, was rather the reason why he 
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22 Who is a liar, but he that 
* denieth that Jesus is the Christ? 
@ 1JIn,43, 


wrote to them. But because ye know 
zt. This was the ground of his hope 
that his appeal would be effectual. If 
they had never known what religion 
was, if they were ignorant of its nature 
and its claims, he would have had much 
less hope of being able to guard them 
against error, and of securing their 
steady walk in the path of piety. We 
may always make a strong and confident 
appeal to those who really understand 
what the nature of religion is, and what 
are the evidences of its truth. J And 
that no lie ts of the truth. No form of 
error, however plausible it may appear, 
however ingeniously it may be defended, 
and however much it may seem to be 
favourable to human virtue and happi- 
ress, can be founded in truth. What 
the apostle says here has somewhat the 
aspect of a truism, but it contains a real 
truth of vital importance, and one which 
should have great influence in deter- 
mining our minds in regard to any pro- 
posed opinion or doctrine. Error often 
appears plausible. It seems to be adapted 
to relieve the mind of many difficulties 
which perplex and embarrass it on the 
subject of religion. It seems to be 
adapted to promote religion. It seems 
to make those who embrace it happy, 
and for a time they apparently enjoy 
religion. But John says that however 
plausible all this may be, however much 
it may seem to prove that the doctrines 
thus embraced are of God, it is a great 
and vital maxim that no error can have 
its foundation in truth, and, of course, 
that it must be worthless. The grand 
question is, what zs truth; and when 
that is determined, we can easily settle 
the inquiries which come up about the 
various doctrines that are abroad in the 
world. Mere plausible appearances, or 
temporary good results that may grow 
out of a doctrine, do not prove that it is 
based on truth; for whatever those re- 
sults may be, it is impossible that any 
error, however plausible, should have its 
origin in the truth. 

22, Whois a liar. That is, who is 
false ; who maintains an erroneous doc- 
trine; who is an impostor, if he is not ? 
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He is antichrist, that denieth the 
Father and the Son. 


The object of the apostle is to specify 


one of the prevailing forms of error, and 
to show that, however plausible the 
arguments might be by which it was 
defended, it was impossible that it should 
be true. Their own knowledge of the 
nature of religion must convince them 
at once that this opinion was false. 
q That denieth that Jesus is the Christ. 
It would seem that the apostle referred 
toa class who admitted that Jesus lived, 
but who denied that he was the true 
Messiah. On what grounds they did 
this is unknown; but to maintain this 
was, of course, the same as to maintain 
that he was an impostor. The ground 
taken may have been that he had not 
the characteristics ascribed to the 
Messiah in the prophets; or that he did 
not furnish evidence that he was sent 
from God ; or that he was an enthusiast, 
Or perhaps some peculiar form of error 
may be referred to, like that which is 
said to have been held by Corinthus, 
who in his doctrine separated Jesus from 
Christ, maintaining them to be two 
distinct persons.—Doddridge. | He is 
antichrist. Notes, ver. 18. He has all 
the characteristics and attributes of 
antichrist ; or, a doctrine which practi- 
cally involves the denial of both the 
Father and the Son, must be that of 
antichrist. (| That denieth the Father 
and the Son. That denies the peculiar 
truths pertaining to God the Father, 
and to the Son of God. The charge 
here is not that they entertained in- 
correct views of God as such—as al- 
mighty, eternal, most wise, and good ; 
but that they denied the doctrines 
which religion taught respecting God as 
Father and Son. ‘Their opinions tended 
to a denial of what was revealed re- 
specting God as a Father—not in the 
general sense of being the Father of the 
universe, but in the particular sense of 
his relation to the Son. It cannot be 
supposed that they denied the existence 
and perfections of God as such, nor that 
they denied that God is a Father in the 
relation which he sustains to the uni- 
verse ; but the meaning must be that 
what they held went to a practical 
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23 Whosoever @ denieth the Son, 
the same hath not the Father: [but 
he that acknowledgeth the Son, hat 
the Father also. 

24 Let ° that therefore abide in 

ou, which ye have heard from the 
veginning. If that which ye have 
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heard from the beginning shall re- 
main in you, ye also shall continue 
in the Son, and in the Father. 

25 And this is the promise that 
he hath promised us, even eternal 
° life, 

@ Jn.15.23, 


5 23n.6. ¢ In,17.3, 


denial of that which is peculiar to the 
true God, considered as sustaining the 
relation of a Father to his Son Jesus 


Christ. Correct views of the Father 
could not be held without correct views 
of the Son; correct views of the Son 
could not be held without correct views 
of the Father. The doctrines respect- 
ing the Father and the Son were so 
connected that one could not be held 
without holding the other, and one could 
not be denied without denying the other. 
Compare Notes, Matt. xi. 27; John vy. 

- No man can have just views of 
God the Father who has not right ap- 
prehensions of the Son. As a matter of 
fact in the world, men have right ap- 
prehensions of God only when they have 
correct views of the character of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

23. Whosoever denieth the Son, the 
same hath not the Father. That is, has 
no just views of the Father, and has no 
evidence of his friendship. It is only 
by the Son of God that the Father is 
made known to men, (Matt. xi. 27; 
Heb. i. 2, 8,) and it is only through him 
that we can become reconciled to God, 
and obtain evidence of his favour. Notes 
on John v. 23. J But he that acknow- 
ledges the Son, hath the Father also. 
This passage, in the common version of 
the New Testament, is printed in Italics, 
as if it were not in the original, but was 
supplied by the translators. It is true 
that it is not found in all the uss. and 
versions; but it is found in a large 
aumber of mss., and in the Vulgate, the 
Syriac, the Athiopic, the Coptic, the 
Armenian, and the Arabic versions, and 
in the critical editions of Griesbach, 
Littmann, and Hahn. It is probable, 
therefore, that it should be regarded as 
& genuine portion of the sacred text. It 
is much in the style of John, and though 
not necessary to complete the sense, yet 
it well suits the connection. As it was 
true that if one denied the Son of God 


he could have no pretensions to any 
proper acquaintance with the Father, so 
it seemed to follow that if any one had 
any proper knowledge of the Son of 
God, and made a suitable confession of 
him, he had evidence that he was ao- 
quainted with the Father. Compare 
John xvii. 3; Rom. x. 9. Though, 
therefore, this passage was wanting in 
many of the mss, consulted by the trans- 
lators of the Bible, and though in print- 
ing it in the manner in which they have 
they showed the great caution with 
which they acted in admitting anything 
doubtful into their translation, yet the 
passage should be restored to the text, 
and be regarded as a genuine portion of 
the word of God. The great truth can 
never be tvo clearly stated, or too often 
inculeated, thatit is only by a knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus Christ that we can 
have any true acquaintance with God, 
and that all who have just views of the 
Saviour are in fact acquainted with the 
true God, and are heirs of eternal life. 

24. Let that therefore abide in you. 
Adhere steadfastly to it ; let the truth 
obtain a permanent lodgement in the 
soul. In view of its great importance, 
and its influence on your happiness here 
and hereafter, let it never depart from 
you. {Which ye have heard from the 
beginning. That is, the same doctrines 
which you have always been taught re- 
specting the Son of God and the way of 
salvation. Notes, ver. 7. {| Ye also 
shall continue tn the Son, and in the 
Father. Truly united to the Son and 
to the Father; or having evidence of 
the favour and friendship of the Son and 
the Father. 

25. And this is the promise that he 
hath promised us, even eternal life. 
This is evidently added to encourage 
them in adhering to the truths which 
they had embraced respecting the Son 
of God. In maintaining these truths 
they had the promise of eternal life; in 
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26 These things have I written | teacheth ¢ you of all things, and ia 
unto you concerning them that se-| truth, and is no lie, and even as it 
duce you. hath taught you, ye shall abide in 

27 But the anointing which ye}! him. 
have received of him abideth in you,| 28 And now, little children, abide 
and ye need not that any man teach |in him; that, when he shall appear, 
you: but as the same anointing @ Jn.14.36. 1 Or, tt. 


dangerous error. The apostle does not 
mean that they had actually seduced 
them, for he states in the following verse 
that they were yet safe; but he refers 
to the fact that there was danger that 
they might be led into error. 

27, But the anointing which ye have 
received of him. See Notes on ver. 20. 
Q Abideth in you. The meaning is, 
that the influence on your heart and 
life, which results from the fact that 
you are anointed of God, permanently 
abides with you, and will keep you from 
dangerous error. The apostle evidently 
meant to say that he felt assured that 
they would not be seduced from the 
truth, and that his confidence in regard 
to this was placed in the fact that they 
had been truly anointed unto God as 
kings and priests. Thus understood, 
what he here says is equivalent to the 
expression of a firm conviction that those 
who are true Christians will not falf 
away. Comp. Notes on vers. 19, 20. 
q And ye need not that any man teach 
you. That is, what are the things 
essential to true religion. See Notes 
on ver. 20. | But as the same anoint- 
ing teacheth you of all things. This 
cannot mean that the mere act of 
anointing, if that had been performed 
in their case, would teach them; but it 
refers to what John includes in what 
he calls the anointing—that is, in the 
solemn consecrating to the duties of re- 
ligion under the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. { And is truth, and is no lie. 
Leads to truth, and not to error. No 
man was ever led into error by those 
influences which result from the fact 
that he has been consecrated to the 
service of God. J Ye shail abide in 
him. Marg., ‘or 2.’ The Greek will 
bear either construction. The connec- 
tion, however, seems to demand that it 
should be understood as referring to him 
—that is, to the Saviour. 

28. And now, little children. Notes, 


departing from them they had none, for 
the promise of heaven in our world is 
made only to those who embrace one 
class of doctrines or opinions. No one 
can show that any promise of heaven is 
made to the mere possessor of beauty, 
or wealth, or talent ; to the accomplished 
or the gay; to those who are distinguished 
for science, or skillin the arts; to rank, 
or birth, or blood ; to courage or strength, 
Whatever expectation of heaven any one 
may entertain on account of any of these 
things, must be traced to something else 
than a promise, for there is none in the 
Bible to that effect. The promise of 
heaven to men is limited to those who 
repent of their sins, who believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and who lead a holy 
life; and if any one will base his hope 
of heaven on a promise, it must be 
limited to these things. And yet what 
well-founded hope of heaven can there 
be, except that which is based on a 
promise? How does any one know that 
he can be saved, unless he has some as- 
surance from God that it may and shall 
be so? Is not heaven his home? How 
does any one know that he may dwell 
there, without some assurance from him 
that he may? Is not the crown of life 
his gift? How can any one know that 
he will possess it, unless he has some 
promise from him? However men may 
reason, or conjecture, or hope, the only 
promise of eternal life is found in the 
Bible; and the fact that we have such 
3 promise should surely be a sufficient 
inducement to us to hold fast the truth. 
On the promise of life in the gospel, see 
John xvii. 2; Rom. ii. 6,7; Mark xvi. 
16; Matt. xxv. 46. 

26. These things have I written unto 
you concerning them that seduce you. 
Respecting their character, and in order 
to guard you against their arts. The 
word seduce means to lead astray; and 
it here refers to those who would seduce 
them from the truth, or lead them into 
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we may have confidence, and not be 
ashamed before him at his coming. 
29 If ye know that he is righ- 


1 Or, know ye. 


ver. 1. J Abide in him ; that, when he 


shall appear. In the end of the world, 
to receive his people to himself. Notes, 
John xiv. 2,3. § We may have con- 
ine Greek, boldness—rapjnciay. 

his word is commonly used to denote 
openness, plainness, or boldness in speak- 
ing, Mark viii. 82; John vii. 4, 13, 26; 
Acts ii. 29; iv. 18, 29; 2 Cor. iii. 12; 
vii. 4. Here it means the kind of 
boldness, or calm assurance, which arises 
from evidence of piety, and of prepara- 
tion for heaven. It means that they 
would not be overwhelmed and con- 
founded at the coming of the Saviour, 
by its being then found that all their 
hopes were fallacious, {| And not be 
ashamed before him at his coming. By 
having all our hopes taken away; by 
being held up to the universe as guilty 
and condemned. We feel ashamed when 
our hopes are disappointed; when it is 
shown that we have a character different 
from what we professed to have; when 
our pretensions to goodness are stripped 
off, and the heart is made bare. Many 
will thus be ashamed in the last day, 
(Matt. vii. 21-23;) but it is one of the 
promises made to those who truly be- 
lieve on the Saviour, that they shall 
never be ashamed or confounded. See 
Notes on 1 Pet. ii. 6. Comp. Isa. xlv. 17; 
Rom. v. 5; ] Pet. iv. 16; Mark viii. 38. 

29. If ye know that he is righteous. 
This is not said as if there could be any 
doubt on the subject, but merely to call 
their attention to it as a well-known 
truth, and to state what followed from it. 
Every one who has any true acquaint- 
ance with God, must have the fullest 
conviction that he is a righteous Being. 
But, if this be so, John says, then it 
must follow that only those who are 
truly righteous can regard themselves 
as begotten of him. ¥ Ye know. Marg., 
know ye. The Greek will bear cither 
construction, and either would make 
good sense. Assuming that God is 
righteous, it would be proper to state, as 
in the text, that it followed from this 
that they must know that only those 
who are righteous can be regarded as 
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teous, ? ye know that ¢ every one 
that doeth righteousness is born of 
him. 

@ Je.13.23; Mat.7,16-18. 


begotten of him; or, assuming this to be 
true, it was proper to exhort them to be 
righteous, as inthe margin. Whichever 
interpretation is adopted, the great truth 
is taught, that only those who are truly 
righteous can regard themselves as the 
children of God. ¥ That every one that 
doeth righteousness is born of him. Or 
rather, is begotten of him; is truly a 
child of God. This truth is everywhere 
taught in the Bible, and is worthy of 
being often repeated. No one who is 
not, in the proper sense of the term, a 
righteous man, can have any well- 
founded pretensions to being regarded 
as a child of God. If this be so, then 
it is not difficult to determine whether 
we are the children of God. (1.) If 
we are unjust, false, dishonest, we can- 
not be his children. (2.) If we are in- 
dulging in any known sin, we cannot 
be. (3.) If we are not truly righteous, 
all visions and rapture, all zeal and 
ardour, though in the cause of religion, 
all that we may pride ourselves on in 
being fervent in praycr, or eloquent in 
preaching, is vain. (4.) If we are righ- 
teous, in the true and proper sense, doin 
that which is right toward God an 
toward men, to ourselves, to our families, 
to our neighbours, to the world at large, 
to the Saviour who died for us, then we 
are true Christians ; and then, no matter 
how soon he may appear, or how solemn 
and overwhelming the scenes that shall] 
close the world, we shall not be ashamed 
or confounded, for we shall hail him as 
our Saviour, and rejoice that the time 
has come that we may go and dwell with 
him for ever. 


CHAPTER TI. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER, 


Tis chapter embraces the following 
subjects :-— 

I. The fact that Christians are now 
the sons of God, vers. 1-8. (1.) We are 
the sons of God, and this will explain 
the reason why the world does not ap- 
preciate our character, or understand 
the reasons of our conduct, ver. 1. (2.) 
The consequences of sustaining that re- 
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the sons ® of God! therefore the 


EHOLD, what manner of love| world ¢ knoweth us not, because it 
«the Father hath bestowed | knew him not. 


upon us, that we should be called | «xp0.45. 


b Jn.1.19; Re.21.7. © 3n.17.28. 


lation to God, or of being regarded as 
his sons. (a) We shall be like him when 
he appears, ver. 2. (6) We shall purify 
ourselves under the influence of this 
hope, ver. 3. 

TI. The fact that he who is an adopted 
child of God does not commit sin, vers. 
4-10. (1.) All sin is the transgression 
of the law, ver. 4; (2.) Christ was mani- 
fested to take away our sins, ver. 5; 
(3.) he that commits sin is of the devil, 
ver. 8; and, (4.) as a matter of fact, he 
who is of God does not commit sin, vers. 
7,9, 10. 

ITI. True religion will be manifested 
by love to the Christian brotherhood, 
yers. 10-18. (1.) As a man who is not 
righteous cannot be a true Christian, 
neither can he who does not love his 
brother, ver. 10. (2.) It is the solemn 
command of the Saviour that his fol- 
lowers should love one another, vers. 11. 
(3.) The importance of this is seen by 
the opposite conduct of Cain, ver. 12. 
(4.) Love to the brethren furnishes the 
most certain evidence that we have 
passed from death unto life. ver. 14. 
(5.) Aman who hates another is in fact 
a murderer, and, of course, cannot be a 
true child of God, ver. 15. (6.) We 
should be stimulated to the love of the 
brethren by the example of the Saviour, 
who Jaid down his life for us, ver. 16. 
(7.) If we see a brother in want, and 
have the means of aiding him, and do 
not do it, we cannot have the love of 
God dwelling in us, vers. 17, 18. 

IV. Wemay have evidence that we love 
God by the consciousness of our feelings 
towards him, as well as by outward acts 
towards his friends, vers. 19-21. 

V. If we keep his commandments our 
prayers will be answered, vers. 22, 23. 
(1.) There is an assurance that we shall 
receive what we need if we ask it, 
and keep his commandments, ver. 22. 
(2.) The particular commandments on 
which the efficacy of prayer so much 
depends, are (a) that we believe on the 
name of the Saviour, and (6) that we 
love the Christian bretherhood, ver. 23. 


VI. We may know that we abide in 
God by the spirit which he has given 
us, as well as by keeping his command- 
ments, ver. 24. 

This chapter, therefore, is occupied 
mainly with stating what are the evi- 
dences of true piety; and, in order to 
determine this question, there is perhaps 
no part of the Bible that may be studied 
with more profit than this portion of the 
writings of John. 

1, Behold, what manner of love. 
What love, in kind and in degree. In 
kind the most tender and the most en- 
nobling, in adopting us into his family, 
and in permitting us to address him as 
our Father ; in degree the most exalted, 
since there is no higher love that can 
be shown than in adopting a poor and 
friendless orphan, and giving him a 
parent and a home. Even God could 
bestow upon us no more valuable token 
of affection than that we should be 
adopted into his family, and permitted 
to regard him as our Father. When we 
remember how insignificant we are as 
creatures, and howungrateful, rebellious, 
and vile we have been as sinners, we 
may well be amazed at the love which 
would adopt us into the holy family of 
God, so that we may be regarded and 
treated as the children of the Most High. 
A prince could manifest no higher love 
for a wandering, ragged, vicious orphan 
boy, found in the streets, than by 
adopting him into his own family, and 
admitting him to the same privileges 
and honours as his own sons; and yet 
this would be a trifle compared with the 
honour which God has bestowed on us. 
q The Father hath bestowed upon us. 
God, regarded as a Father, or as at the 
head of the universe considered as one 
family. § That we should be called the 
sons of God. That is, that we should 
be the sons of God—the word called 
being often used in the sense of to be. 
On the nature and privileges of adop- 
tion, see Notes, Rom. viii. 15-17, and 
2 Cor. vi. 18, and practical remarks on 
that chapter, 19 20 | Therefore the 
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2 Beloved, aow are we the sons 
t of God; and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be: but we know that, 
when he shall appear, we shall be 


@ Ro.8.14,18, 6 1Co.15.49; Phi.3.21; 2 Pe.1.4, 
¢ Job 19.26; Ps.17.15; Mat.5.8: 1 Co.13.13, 


world knoweth us not. Does not under- 
stand our principles; the reasons of our 
conduct ; the sources of our comforts and 
joys. The people of the world regard 
us as fanatics or enthusiasts; as foolish 
in abandoning the pleasures and pursuits 
which they engage in; as renouncing 
certain happiness for that which is un- 
certain ; as cherishing false and delusive 
hopes in regard to the future, and as 
practising needless austerities, with 
nothing to compensate for the pleasures 
which are abandoned. There is nothing 
which the gay, the ambitious, and the 
selfish less understand than they do the 
elements which go into the Christian's 
character, and the nature and source of 
the Christian’s joys. | Because tt knew 
him not. Did not know the Lord Jesus 
Christ. That is, the world had no right 
views of the real character of the Lord 
Jesus when he was on the earth. They 
mistook him for an enthusiast or an 
impostor; and it is no wonder that, 
having wholly mistaken his character, 
they should mistake ours, On the fact 
that the world did not know him, see 
Notes, 1 Cor. ii. 8; Acts iii. 17. Comp. 
John xvii. 25. On the fact that Chris- 
tians may be expected to be regarded 
and treated as their Saviour was, see 
Notes on John xv. 18-20. Comp. Matt. 
x. 24, 25. 

2. Beloved, now are we the sons o 
God. We now in fact sustain this 
rank and dignity, and on that we may 
reflect with pleasure and gratitude. It 
is in itself an exalted honour, and may 
be contemplated as such, whatever may 
be true in regard to what is to come. In 
the dignity and the privileges which we 
now enjoy, we may find a grateful sub- 
ject of reflection, and a cause of thank- 
tulness, even if we should look to 
nothing beyond, or when we contem- 
plate the fact by itself. J And tt doth 
not yet appear what we shall be. It is 
not fully revealed what we shall be 
hereafter ; what will be the full result 
of being regarded as the children of 
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like him; * for we shall see ¢ him 
as he is. 

3 And every man that hath this 
hope in him purifieth himself, even 
as he is pure. 


God. There are, indeed, certain things 
which may be inferred as following from 
this. There is enough to animate us 
with hope, and to sustain us in the 
trials of life. There is one thing which 
is clear, that we shall be like the Son 
of God; but what is fully involved in 
this is not made known. Perhaps (1) 
it could not be so revealed that wa cowd 
understand it, for that state may be so 
unlike the present that no words would 
fully convey the conception to our 
minds, Perhaps (2) it may be neces- 
sary to our condition here, as on proba- 
tion, that no more light should be fur- 
nished in regard to the future than to 
stimulate us to make efforts to reach a 
world where all is light. For an illus- 
tration of the sentiment expressed here 
by the apostle, comp. Notes on 2 Pet. i. 
4. J But we know that, when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him. It is 
revealed to us that we shall be made 
like Christ ; that is, in the bodies with 
which we shall be raised up, in charac- 
ter, in happiness, in glory. Comp. 
Notes, Phil. iii. 21; 2 Cor. iii. 18, 
This is enough to satisfy the Christian 
in his prospects for the future world. 
To be like Christ is the object of his 
supreme aim. For that he lives, and 
all his aspirations in regard to the 
coming world may be summed up in 


of | this—that he wishes to be like the glori- 


fied Son of God, and to share his hon- 
ours and his joys. See Notes, Phil. 
iii, 10. J For we shall see him as he 
is. It is clearly implied here that 
there will be an influence in beholding 
the Saviour as he is, which will tend to 
make us like him, or to transform us 
into his likeness. See the nature of 
this influence explained in the Notes on 
2 Cor. iii. 18. 

3. And every man that hath this 
hope in him. ‘his hope of seeing the 
Saviour, and of being made like him; 
that is, every true Christian. On the 
nature and influence of hope, see Notes 
on Rom. viii. 24,25. | Purifieth him- 
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self. Makes himself holy. That is, 
under the influence of this hope of be- 
ing like the Saviour, he puts forth those 
efforts in struggling against sin, and in 
overcoming his evil propensities, which 
are necessary to make him pure. The 
apostle would not deny that for the suc- 
cess of these efforts we are dependent 
on Divine aid ; but he brings into view, 
as is often done in the sacred writings, 
the agency of man himself as essentially 
connected with success. Comp. Phil. 
ii.12. The particular thought here is, 
that the hope of being like Christ, and 
of being permitted to dwell with him, 
will lead a man to earnest efforts to be- 
come holy, and will be actually followed 
by such a result. {| Even as he is 
pure. The same kind of purity here, 
the same degree hereafter. That is, 
the tendency of such a hope is to make 
him holy now, though he may be im- 
perfect ; the effect will be to make him 
perfectly holy in the world tocome. It 
cannot be shown from this passage that 
the apostle meant to teach that any one 
actually becomes as pure in the present 
life as the Saviour is, that is, becomes 
perfectly holy ; for all that is fairly im- 
plied in it is, that those who have this 
hope in them aim at the same purity, 
and will udtimately obtain it. But the 
apostle does not say that it is attained 
in this world. If the passage did teach 
this, it would teach it respecting every 
one who has this hope, and then the 
doctrine would be that no one can be a 
Christian who does not become abso- 
lutely perfect on earth; that is, not 
that some Christians may become per- 
fect here, but that all actually do. But 
none, it is presumed, will hold this to 
be a true doctrine. A true Christian 
does not, indeed, habitually and wil- 
fully sin; but no one can pretend that 
all Christians attain to a state of sinless 
perfection on earth, or are, in fact, as 
pure as the Saviour was. But unless 
the passage proves that every Christian 
becomes absolutely perfect in the pre- 
sent life, it does not prove that in fact 
any do. It proves (1) that the ten- 
dency, or the fair influence of this hope, 
is to make the Christian pure; (2) 
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transgresseth also the law: for sin 
is the transgression of the law, 


that all who cherish it will, in fact, aim 


to become as holy as the Saviour was ; 
and (3) that this object will, at some 
future period, be accomplished. There 
is a world where all who are redeemed 
shall be perfectly holy. 

4, Whosoever committeth sin trans- 
gresseth also the law. The law of God 
given to man as a rule of life. The ob- 
ject of the apostle here is to excite 
them to holiness, and to deter them 
from committing sin, perhaps in view 
of the fact stated in ver. 3, that eve 
one who has the hope of heaven will 
aim to be holy like the Saviour. To 
confirm this, he shows them that, as a 
matter of fact, those who are born of 
God do lead lives of obedience, (vers. 
5—10;) and this he introduces by 
showing what is the nature of sin, in 
the verse before us. The considerations 
by which he would deter them from in- 
dulging in sin are the following : (a) all 
sin is a violation of the law of God, 
ver. 4; (6) the very object of the coming 
of Christ was to deliver men from sin, 
ver. 5; (c) those who are true Chris- 
tians do not habitually sin, ver. 6; 
(d) those who sin cannot be true Chris- 
tians, but are of the devil, ver. 8; and 
(e) he who is born of God has a germ 
or principle of true piety in him, and 
cannot sin, ver. 9. It seems evident 
that the apostle is here combating an 
opinion which then existed that men 
might sin, and yet be true Christians, 
(ver. 7;) and he apprehended that there 
was danger that this opinion would be- 
come prevalent. On what ground this 
opinion was held is unknown. Perhaps 
it was held that all that was necessary 
to constitute religion was to embrace 
the doctrines of Christianity, or to be 
orthodox in thefaith ; perhaps that it was 
not expected that men would become 
holy in this life, and therefore they 
might indulge in acts of sin; perhaps 
that Christ came to modify and relax 
the law, and that the freedom which he 
procured for them was freedom to in- 
dulge in whatever men chose ; perhaps 
that, since Christians were heirs of all 
things, they had a right to enjoy all 
things; perhaps that the passions of 
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men were so s:rong that they could not 
be restrained, and that therefore it was 
not wrong to give indulgence to the 
propensities with which our Creator has 
formed us. 
been held under various forms of Anti- 
nomianism, and it is not at all impro- 


bable that some or all of them prevailed 
The argument 
which he urges would be applicable to 
any of them. The consideration which 
he here states is, that all sin is a 
transgression of law, and that he who 
commits it, under whatever pretence, is 
to be held as a transgressor of the law. 
The literal rendering of this passage is, 
‘He who doeth sin (d&eeriay) doeth 
also transgression ’—dvoziay. Sin is the 
generic term embracing all that would 
The word transgression 
(evoeia) Is a specific term, showing 
where the wrong lay, to wit, in vio- 
lating thelaw. {] For sin is the trans- 
gression of the law. That is, all sin 
involves this as a consequence that it 
is a violation of the law. The object of 
the apostle is not so much to define sin, 
as to deter from its commission by 
stating what is its essential nature— 
though he has in fact given the best 
definition of it that could be given. 
The essential idea is, that God has 
given a law to men to regulate their 
conduct, and that whatever is a depar- 


in the time of John. 


be wrong. 


ture from that law in any way is held 
to be sin. 
and measures therefore the degree of 
guilt when it is not obeyed. T 
determines what is right in all cases, 
and, of course, what is wrong when it is 
not complied with. The law is the ex- 
pression of what is the will of God as to 
what we shall do; and when that is not 
done, there is sin. ‘The law determines 
what we shall love or not love; when 
our passions and appetites shall be 
bounded and restrained, and to what 
extent they may be indulged; what 
shall be our motives and aims in living; 
how we shall act toward God and to- 
ward men; and whenever, in any of 
these respects, its requirements are not 
complied with, there is sin. This will 
include everything in relation to which 
the law is given, and will embrace what 
we omit to do when the law has com- 
manded a thing to be done, as well as a 
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The law measures our duty, 


he law 
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positive act of transgression where the 
law has forbidden a thing. This idea 
is properly found in the original word 
rendered transgression of the law— 
avoie. This word occurs in the New 
Testament only in the following places: 
Matt. vii. 23; ‘xiii. 41; xxiii. 28; xxiv. 
12; Rom. iv. 7; vi. 19; 2 Thess. ii. 
7; Titus ii. 14; Heb. i. 9; viii. 12; x. 
17, in all which places it is rendered 
iniquity and tniquities ; in 2 Cor. vi. 
14, where it is rendered unrighteous- 
ness ; and in the verse before us twice. 
It properly means lawlessness, in the 
sense that the requirements of the law 
are not conformed to, or complied with; 
that is, either by not obeying it, or by 
positively violating it. When a parent 
commands a child todo a thing, and he 
does not do it, he is as really guilty of 
violating the Jaw as when he does a 
thing which is positively forbidden. 
This important verse, therefore, may 
be considered in two aspects—as a defi- 
nition of the nature of sin, and as an 
argument against indulgence in it, or 
against committing it. I. As a defini- 
tion of the nature of sin. It teaches 
(a) that there is a rule of Jaw by which 
the conduct of mankind is to be regu- 
lated and governed, and to which it is 
to be conformed. (5) That there is sin 
in all cases where that law is not com- 
plied with; and that all who do not 
comply with it are guilty before God. 
(c) That the particular thing which de- 
termines the guilt of sin, and which 
measures it, is that it is a departure 
from law, and consequently that there 
is no sin where there is no departure 
from law. The essential thing is, that 
the law has not been respected and 
obeyed, and sin derives its character 
and aggravation from that fact. No 
one can reasonably doubt as to the 
accuracy of this definition of sin. It is 
founded on the fact (a) that God has 
an absolute right to prescribe what we 
may and may not do; (0) that it is te 
be presumed that what he prescribes 
will be in accordance with what is 
right ; and (c) that nothing else in fact 
constitutes sin. Sin can consist in 
nothing else. It does not consist of a 
particular height of stature, or a par- 
ticular complexion ; of a feeble intel- 


lect, or an intellect made feeblo, as the 
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& And ye know ¢ that he was 
@ He.9.26,28, 


result of any former apostasy ; of any 
constitutional propensity, or any dispo- 
sition founded in our nature as crea- 
tures. For none of these things do our 
consciences condemn us; and however 
we may lament them, we have no con- 
sciousness of wrong. 


(In these remarks the author has in view the 
doctrine of original sin, or imputed sin, which 
he thinks as absurd as sin of stature or com- 
plexion. His views will be found at large in 
the Notes on Rom. v. throughout, and by com- 
paring these with the Supplementary Notes on 
the same place, the reader will be able to form 
his own opinion. There does not seem to be 
anything affecting the point in this passage.) 

II. Asan argument against the com- 
mission of sin. This argument may be 
considered as consisting of two things— 
the wrong that is done by the violation 
of law, and the exposure to the penalty. 
(1.) The wrong itself. This wrong, as 
an argument to deter from sin, arises 
mainly from two things: (a) because 
sin js a violation of the will of God, and 
it is in itself wrong to disregard that 
will ; and (6) because it is to be pre- 
sumed that when God has given law 
there is a good reason why he has done 
it. (2.) The fact that the law has a 
penalty is an argument for not violat- 
ing the law. All law has a penalty ; 
that is, there is some suffering, disad- 
vantage, forfeit of privileges, d:c., which 
the violation of Jaw draws in its train, 
and which is to be revarded as an ex- 
pression of the sense which the lawgiver 
entertains of the value of his law, and 
of the evil of disobeying it. Many of 
these penalties of the violation of the 
Divine law are seen in this life, and all 
will be certain to occur sooner or later, 
in this world or in the world to come. 
With such views of the law and of sin— 
of his obligations, and of the evils of 
disobedience—a Christian should not, 
and will not, deliberately and habitually 
violate the law of God. 

5. And ye know that he was mani- 
fested. The Lord Jesus, the Son of 
God. ‘ You know that he became in- 
carnate, or appeared among men, for 
the very purpose of putting an end to 
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manifested to take away our sins; 
and in him is no sin, 


sin,’ Matt. i. 21. Comp. Notes, 1 Tim. 
iii. 16. This is the second argument in 
this paragraph, (vers. 4-10,) by which 
the apostle would deter us from sin. 
The argument is a clear one, and is 
perhaps the strongest that can be made 
to bear on the mind of a true Christian 
—that the Lord Jesus saw sin to be so 
great an evil, that he came into our 
world, and gave himself to the bitter 
sorrows of death on the eross, to redeem 
us from it. J To take away our sins. 
The essential argument here is, that the 
whole work of Christ was designed to 
deliver us from the dominion of sin, not 
to furnish us the means of indulgence 
in it; and that, therefore, we should be 
deterred from it by all that Christ has 
done and suffered for us. He perverts 
the whole design of the coming of the 
Saviour who supposes that his work was 
in any degree designed to procure for 
his followers the indulgences of sin, or 
who so interprets the methods of his 
grace as to suppose that it is now law- 
ful for him to indulge his guilty passions. 
The argument essentially is this: (1.) 
That we profess to be the followers of 
Christ, and should carry out his ends 
and views in coming into the world ; 
(2,) that the great and leading purpose 
of his coming was to set us free from 
the bondage of transgression; (3,) that 
in doing this he gave himself up to a 
life of poverty, and shame, and sorrow, 
and to a most bitter death on the cross ; 
and, (4,) that we should not indulge in 
that from which he came to deliver us, 
and which cost him so much toil and 
such a death. How could we indulge 
in that which has brought heavy cala- 
mity on the head of a father, or which 
has pierced a:sister’s heart with many 
sorrows? Still more, how can we be so 
ungrateful and hardhearted as to in- 
dulge in that which crushed our Re- 
deemer in death? J And in himis no 
sin. An additional consideration to 
show that we should be holy. As he 
was perfectly pure and spotless, so should 
all his followers aim to be; and none can 
truly pretend to be his who do not desire 
and design to become like him. On the 
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6 Whosoever abideth in him sin- | neth not: whosoever *sinneth, hath 
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personal holiness of the Lord Jesus, see 
Notes on Heb. vii. 26, and 1 Pet. ii. 23. 

6. Whosoever abideth in him. See 
chap. ii. 6. The word here employed 
(“évwyv) properly means to remain, to 
continue, to abide. It is used of persons 
remaining or dwelling in a place, in the 
sense of abiding there permanently, or 
lodging there, and this is the common 
meaning of the word, Matt. x. 11; xxvi. 
38 ; Mark vi. 10; Luke i.56, e¢ seepe. Tn 
the writings of John, however, it is quite 
a favourite word to denote the relation 
which one sustains to another, in the 
sense of being united to him, or remain- 
ing with him in affection and love; being 
with him in heart and mind and will, 
as one makes his home in a dwelling. 
The sense seems to be that we have 
some sort of relation to him similar to 
that which we have to our home; that 
is, some fixed and permanent attach- 
ment to him. We live in him; we re- 
main steadfast in our attachment to 
him,.as we do to our own home. For 
the use of the word in John, in whose 
writings it so frequently occurs, see 
John v. 38; vi. 56; xiv. 10, 17; xv. 4— 
7,9; 1 John ii. 6, 10, 14, 17, 27, 28; 
ili, 6, 24; iv. 12, 18, 15, 16. In the 
passage before us, as in his writings 
generally, it refers to one who lives the 
life of a Christian, as if he were always 
with Christ, and abode with him. It 
refers to the Christian considered as 
adhering steadfastly to the Saviour, 
and not as following him with transitory 
feelings, emotions, and raptures. 

(See the Supplementary Note, Rom. viii. 10, 
We abide in Christ by union with him. The 
phrase expresses the continuance of the union ; 
of which see in the Note as above. Scott ex- 
plains, ‘ whoever abides in Christ as one with him 
and as maintaining communion with him.’] 

It does not of itself necessarily mean 
that he will always do this; that is, it 
does not prove the doctrine of the per- 
severance of the saints, but it refers to 
the adherence to the Saviour as a con- 
tinuous state of mind, or as having per- 
manency ; meaning that there is a life 
of continued faith in him. It is of a 
person thus attached to the Saviour that 


not seen him, neither known him. 


the apostle makes the important declara- 
tion in the passage before us, that he 
does notsin. This is the third argument 
to show that the child of God should be 
pure ; and the substance of the argument 
is, that as @ matter of fact the child of 
God is not a sinner. J Sinneth not. 
There has been much difference of 
opinion in regard to this expression, and 
the similar declaration in ver. 9. Not 
a few have maintained that it teaches 
the ‘doctrine of perfection,’ or that 
Christians may live entirely without 
sin ; and some have held that the apostle 
meant to teach that this is always the 
characteristic of the true Christian. 
Against the interpretation, however, 
which supposes that it teaches that the 
Christian is absolutely perfect, and lives 
wholly without sin, there are three in- 
superable objections : (1.) If it teaches 
that doctrine at all, it teaches that ail 
Christians are perfect ; ‘whosoever abid- 
eth in him,’ ‘ whosoever is born of God,’ 
‘he cannot sin,’ ver.9. (2.) This is not 
true, and cannot be held to be true by 
those who have any just views of what 
the children of God have been and are. 
Who can maintain that Abraham, or 
Isaac, or Jacob; that Moses, David, or 
Job; that Peter, John, or Paul, were 
absolutely perfect, and were never, after 
their regeneration, guilty of an act of 
sin? Certainly they never affirmed it 
of themselves, nor does the sacred record 
atiribute to them any such perfection. 
And who can affirm this of all who give 
evidence of true piety in the world? 
Who can of themselves? Are we to 
come to the painful conclusion that all 
whoare not absolutely perfect inthought, 
word, and deed, are destitute of any re- 
ligion, and are to be set down as hypo- 


erites or self-deceivers? And yet, unless 


this passage proves that all who have 
been born again are absolutely perfect, 
it will not prove it of any one, for the 
affirmation is not made of a part, or of 
what any favoured individual may be, 
but of what every one is in fact who is 
born of God. (38.) This interpretation 
is not necessary to a fair exposition of 
the passage. The language used is such 
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7 Little children, let no man de- 
ceive you: he «that doeth righ- 
@ Exze.18.5-9; Ro.3.13, 


as would be employed by any writer if 
he designed to say of one that he is not 
characteristically a sinner ; that he is a 

ood man; that he does not commit 

abitual and wilful transgression. Such 
language is common throughout the 
Bible, when it is said of one man that 
he is a saint, and of another that he is 
a sinner; of one that he is righteous, 
and of another that he is wicked ; of 
one that he obeys the law of God, and 
of another that he does not. John 
expresses it strongly, but he affirms no 
more in fact than is affirmed elsewhere. 
The passage teaches, indeed, most im- 
portant truths in regard to the true 
Christian; and the fair and proper 
meaning may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing particulars : (2) He who is born 
again does not sin habitually, or is not 
habitually a sinner. If he does wrong, 
it is when he is overtaken by tempta- 
tion, and the act is against the habitual 
inclination and purpose of his soul. If 
a man sins habitually, it proves that he 
has never been renewed. (b) That he 
who is born again does not do wrong 
deliberately and of design. He means 
to do right. He is not wilfully and 
deliberately a sinner. If a man de- 
liberately and intentionally does wrong, 
he shows that He is not actuated by the 
spirit of religion. It is true that when 
one does wrong, or commits sin, there is 
a momentary assent of the will; but it 
is under the influence of passion, or ex- 
citement, or temptation, or provocation, 
and not as the result of a deliberate 
plan or purpose of the soul. A man 
who deliberately and intentionally does 
a wrong thing, shows that he is not a 
true Christian ; and if this were all that 
is understood by perfection, then there 
would be many who are perfect, for 
there are many, very many Christians, 
who cannot recollect an instance for 
many years in which they have inten- 
tionally and deliberately done a wrong 
thing. Yet these very Christians see 
much corruption in theirown hearts over 
which to mourn, and against which they 
earnestly strive ; in comparing them- 


selves with the perfect law of God, and 
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teousness is righteous, even as he 
is righteous. 


with the perfect example of the Saviour, 
they see much in which they come short. 
(¢) He who is born again will not sin 
finally, or will not tall away. ‘ Ilis 
seed remaineth in him,’ ver. 9. See 
Notes on that verse. There is a prin- 
ciple of grace by which he will ulti- 
mately be restrained and recovered. 
This, it seems to ine, is fairly implied 
in the language used by John; for if a 
man might be a Christian, and yet 
wholly fall away and perish, how could 
it be said with any truth that such a 
man ‘sinneth not ;’ how that ‘he doth 
not commit sin;’ how that ‘his seed 
remaineth in him, and he cannot sin ?’ 
Just the contrary would be true if this 
were so. Whosoever sinneth. That 
is, as explained above, habitually, de- 
liberately, characteristically, and finally. 
—Doddridge. ‘Who habitually and 
avowedly sinneth.’ { Hath not seen 
him, nor known him. Has had no just 
views of the Saviour, or of the nature 
of true religion. In other words, can- 
not be a true Christian. 

4, Little children. Notes on chap. 
ii. 1. F Let no man deceive you. That 
is, in the matter under consideration ; 
to wit, by persuading you that a man 
may live in sinful practices, and yet be 
a true child of God. From this it is 
clear that the apostle supposed there 
were some who would attempt to do 
this, and it wasto counteract their arts 
that he made these positive statements 
in regard to the nature of true religion. 
Q He that doeth righteousness is righ- 
teous. This is laid down as a great 
and undeniable principle in religiou— 
a maxim which none could dispute, and 
as important as it is plain. And it is 
worthy of all the emphasis which the 
apostle lays on it. The man who does 
righteousness, or leads an upright life, 
is a righteous man, and no other one is. 
No matter how any one may claim that 
he is justified by faith; no matter how 
he may conform to the external duties 
and rites of religion; no matter how 
zealous he may be for orthodoxy, or for 
the order of the church; no matter 
what visions and raptures he may have, 
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8 He ¢ that committeth sin is of 


the devil; for the devil sinneth from 
the beginning. For this purpose 
the Son of God was manifested, 


that ?he might destroy the works 
of the devil. 


or of what peace and joy in his soul he 
may boast; no matter how little he 
may fear death, or hope for heaven— 
unless he is in fact a righteous man, 
in the proper sense of the term, he can- 
not bea child of God. Compare Matt. 
vii. 16—23. If he is, in the proper 
sense of the word, a man who keeps the 
law of God, and leads a holy life, he is 
righteous, for that is religion. Such a 
man, however, will always feel that his 
claim to be regarded as a righteous man 
is not to be traced to what heis in him- 
self, but to what he owes to the grace 
of God. § Even as he is righteous. 
See notes on ver. 3. Not necessarily in 
this world to the same degree, but with 
the same kind of righteousness. Here- 
after he will become wholly free from 
all sin, like his God and Saviour, ver. 2. 

8. He that committeth sin. Habitu- 
ally, wilfully, characteristically. | Js 
of the devil. This cannot mean that 
no one who commits any sin, or who is 
not absolutely perfect, can be a Chris- 
tian, for this would cut off the great 
mass, even according to the belief of 
those who hold that the Christian may 
be perfectly holy, from all claim to the 
Christian character. But what the 
apostle here says is true in two senses : 
(1.) That all who commit sin, even 
true believers, so far as they are im- 
perfect, in this respect resemble Satan, 
and are under his influence, since sin, 
just so far as it exists at all, makes us 
resemble him, (2.) All who habitually 
and characteristically sin are of the 
devil. This latter was evidently the 
principal idea in the mind of the apos- 
tle. His object here is to show that those 
who sinned, in the sense in which it 
would seem some maintained that the 
children of God might sin, could have 
no real evidence of piety, but really be- 
longed to Satan. {i For the devil sin- 
neth from the beginning, The begin- 
ning of the world; or from the first 
account we have of him. It does not 
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9 Whosoever ¢ is born of God 
doth not commit sin; for his seed 
¢ remaineth in him: and he cannot 
sin, because he is born of God. 


5 He 3.14. e¢1Jn,5.18. 
@ 1 Pe.1.23, 


@ 3n.8.44, 


mean that he sinned from the beginning 


of his existence, for he was made holy 
like the other angels. Notes, Jude 6. 
The meaning is, that he introduced sin 
into the universe, and that he has con- 
tinued to practise it ever since. The 
word sinneth here implies continued 
and habitual sin. He did not commit 
one act of sin and then reform; but he 
has .continued, and still continues, his 
course of sin. This may confirm what 
has been already said about the kind of 
sin that John refers to. He speaks of 
sinning habitually, continuously, wil- 
fully ; and any one who does this shows 
that he is under the influence of him 
whose characteristic it has been and is 
tosin. J For this purpose the Son of 
God was manifested. Became incar- 
nate, and appeared among men, ver. 5. 
Comp. Notes on 1 Tim. iii. 16. J That 
he might destroy the works of the devil. 
All his plans of wickedness, and his 
control over the hearts of men. Com- 
pare notes on Matt. viii. 39; Mark i. 
24; Heb. ii. 14. The argument here 
is, that as the Son of God came to de- 
stroy all the works of the devil, he 
cannot be his true follower who lives in 
sin. 

9. Whosoever t3 born of God doth 
not commit sin. This passage must 
either mean that they who are born of 
God, that is, who are true Christians, 
do not sin habitually and characteristi- 
cally, or that every one who is a true 
Christian is absolutely perfect, and never 
commits any sin, If it can be used as 
referring to the doctrine of absolute per- 
fection at all, it proves, not that Chris- 
tians may be perfect, or that a portion 
of them are, but that a// are. But who 
can maintain this? Who can believe 
that John meant to affirm this? No- 
thing can be clearer than that the pas- 
sage has not this meaning, and that John 
did not teach a doctrine so contrary to 
the current strain of the Scriptures, and 
to fact; and if he did not teach this, 


A. D. 90. ; 
10 In this the children of God are 


then in this whole passage he refers to 
those who are habitually and charac- 
teristically righteous. {| For his seed 
remaincth in him. There is much 
obscurity in this expression, though 
the general sense is clear, which is, 
that there is something abiding in the 
heart of the true Christian which the 
apostle here calls seed, which will pre- 
vent his sinning. The word ‘/is’ in 
this phrase, ‘fis seed,’ may refer either 
to the individual himself—in the sense 
that this can now be properly called his, 
inasmuch as it is a part of himself, or 
a principle abiding in him; or it may 
refer to God—in the sense that what is 
here called ‘seed’ is his, that is, he has 
implanted it, or it isa germ of Divine 
origin. Robinson (Lew.) understands 
it in the latter sense, and so also do 
Macknight, Doddridge, Liicke, and 
others, and this is probably the true in- 
terpretation. The word seed (oripua) 
means properly seed sown, as of grain, 
plants, trees; then anything that re- 
sembles it, anything which germinates, 
or which springs up, or is produced. 
It is applied in the New Testament to 
the word of God, or the gospel, as that 
which produces effects in the heart and 
life similar to what seed that is sown 
does. Comp. Matt. xiii. 26, 37, 38. 
Augustin, Clemens, (Alez.,) Grotius, 
Rosenmiller, Benson, and Bloomfield, 
suppose that this is the signification of 
tle word here. The proper idea, ac- 
cording to this, is that the seed referred 
tu is truth, which God has implanted or 
sown in the heart, from which it may 
be expected that the fruits of righ- 
tcousness will grow. But that which 
abides in the heart of a Christian is not 
the naked word of God ; the mere gospel, 
or mere truth ; it is rather that word as 
made vital and efficacious by the in- 
fluences of his Spirit; the germ of the 
Divine life ; the principles of true piety 
in thesoul. Comp. the words of Virgil : 
—Igneus est illi vigor et ccelestis origo 
semini. The exact idea here, as it 
seems to me, is not that the ‘ seed’ refers 
to the word of God, as Augustin and 
others suppose, or to the Spirit of God, 
but to the germ of piety which las been 
produced in the heart éy the word and 
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Spirit of God, and which may be re- 


garded as having been implanted there 
by God himself, and which may be ex- 
pected to produce holiness in the life. 
There is, probably, as Liicke supposes, 
an allusion in the word to the fact that 
wo are begotten (é ysytvrnetvos) of God. 
The word remaineth—éves, comp. Notes 
on ver, 6—is a favourite expression of 
John. The expression here used by 
John, thus explained, would seem to 
imply two things: (1,) that the germ 
or seed of religion implanted in the soul 
abides there as a constant, vital principle, 
so that he who is born of God cannot 
become habitually a sinner ; and, (2,) 
that it will so continue to live there that 
he will not fall away and perish. The 
idea is clearly that the germ or principle 
of piety so permanently abides in the 
soul, that he who is renewed never can 
become again characteristically a sinner. 
J And he cannot sin. Not merely he 
will not, but he cannot; that is, in the 
sense referred to. This cannot mean that 
one who is renewed has not physical 
ability to do wrong, for every moral 
agent has; norcan it mean thatnoone who 
is a true Christian never does, in fact, 
do wrong in thought, word, or deed, for 
no one could seriously maintain that: 
but it must mean that there is somehowa 
certainty as absolute as if it were physi- 
cally impossible, that those who are born 
of God will not be characteristically and 
habitually sinners; that they will not 
sin in such a sense as to lose all true re- 
ligion and be numbered with transgres- 
sors; that they will not fall away and 
perish. Unless this passage teaches that 
no one who is renewed ever can sin in 
any sense; or that every one who be- 
comes a Christian is, and must be, ab- 
solutely and always perfect, no words 
could more clearly prove that true 
Christians will never fall from grace and 
perish. How can what the apostle here 
says be true, if a real Christian can 
fall away and become again a sinner? 
{ Because he is born of God. Or begot- 
ten of God. God has given him, by the 
new birth, real, spiritual life, and that life 
can never become extinct. 

10. In this the children of God are 
manifest, &c. That is, this furnishes a 
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devil: whosoever doeth not righ- 
teousness, is not of God, neither he 
that loveth not his brother. 

11 For this is the ! message that 
ye heard from the beginning, that 
@ we should love one another. 

12 Not as Cain, ° who was of that 


test of their true character. The test 
is found in doing righteousness, and in 
the love of the brethren. The former he 
had illustrated ; the latter he now pro- 
ceeds to illustrate. The general idea is, 
that if a man is not truly a righteous 
man, and does not love the brethren, he 
cannot be a child of God. Perhaps by 
the phrase ‘in this,’ using a pronoun in 
the singular number, he means to in- 
timate that an important part of righ- 
teousness consists in brotherly love. 
{ Whosoever doeth not righteousness, ts 
not of God. In ver. 7, he had said that 
‘he that doeth righteousness is of God.’ 

Tf that is true, then what he here 
affirms must be true also, that a man 
who does not righteousness is not of God. 
The general idea is the same, that no 
one can be a true Christian who is not 
in fact a righteous man. { Neither he 
that loveth not his brother. The illus- 
tration of this point continues to ver.18. 
The general sense is, that brotherly love 
is essential to the Christian character, 
and that he who does not possess it can- 
not bea Christian. On the nature and 
importance of brotherly love as an evi- 
dence of piety, see Notes on John xiii. 
84, 35. 

11. For this ts the message. Marg., 
commandment. In the received text, 
this is dyytAla—a message brought ; in 
several Mss., and in later editions, it is 
imayytiie—annunciation, announce- 
ment 3 an order given, or a command- 
ment, Acts xxiii. 21. It is not ve 
material which reading is followed. The 
word command or rule would express the 
sense with sufficient clearness. The re- 
ference is to the law given by the 
Saviour as a permanent direction to his 
disciples. {| That ye heard from the 
beginning, that we should love one 
another. See Notes, John xiii. 34, 35 ; 
1 John ii. 7. 

12, Not as Cain. Not manifesting 
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the spirit which Cain did. His was a 


(A. D. 90. 


wicked one, and slew his brother. 
And wherefore slew he him? Be. 
cause his own works were evil, and 
his brother’s righteous. 

13 Marvel not, my brethren, if 
the world °hate you. 


1 Or, commandment. @ Jn.15.13, 
e Jn.15.18,19. 


d Ge.4.4-8 


most remarkable and striking instance 
of a want of love to a brother, and the 
case was well adapted to illustrate the 
propriety of the duty which the apostle 
is enjoining. See Gen. iv. 4-8. {| Who 
was of that wicked one. Of the devil ; 
that is, he was under his influence, and 
acted from his instigation. {| And 
wherefore slew he him? Because his 
own works were evil, and his brother's 
righteous. Te acted under the influence 
of envy. He was dissatisfied that his 
own offering was not accepted, and that 
his brother’s was. The apostle seems 
desirous to guard those to whom he 
wrote against the indulgence of any 
feelings that were the opposite of love ; 
from anything like envy toward more 
highly favoured brethren, by showing to 
what this would lead if fairly acted out, 
asin the case of Cain. A large part of 
the crimes of the earth have been caused, 
asin the murder of Abel, by the want 
of brotherly love. Nothing but love 
would be necessary to put an end to the 
crimes, and consequently to a large part 
of the misery, of the world. 

18. Marvel not. Do not think it so 
unusual, or so little to be expected, as 
to excite astonishment. { Jf the world 
hate you. The emphasis here is to be 
placed on the word you. ‘The apostle 
had just adverted to the fact that Cain 
hated Abel, his brother, without cause, 
and he says that they were not to deem 
it strange if the world hated them in like 
manner. The Saviour (John xv. 17, 
18) introduced these subjects in the same 
connection. In enjoining the duty of 
brotherly love on his disciples, he adverts 
to the fact that they must expect to be 
hated by the world, and tells them to 
remember that the world hated him be- 
fore it hated them. The object of all 
this was to show more clearly the neces- 
sity of strong and tender mutual affec- 
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14 We know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we 
love the brethren. He «that loveth 
not Ais brother abideth in death. 


15 Whosoever ® hateth his brother 


ig &® murderer: and ye know that 
@ 13n.2.9,1, > nat.5,81,22, 


tion among Christians, since they could 
hope for none from the world. See 
Notes, John xv. 18, 19. 

14. We know that we have passed 
from death unto life. From spiritual 
death (Notes, Eph. ii. 1) to spiritual 
life; that is, that we are true Chris- 
tians. | Because we love the brethren. 
The sentiment here is, that it is an in- 
fallible evidence of true piety if we love 
the followers of Christ as such. See 
this sentiment illustrated in the Notes 
on John xiii. 835. But how easy it would 
seem to be to apply such a test of piety 
as this! Who cannot judge accurately 
of his own feelings, and determine 
whether he loves a Christian because 
he bears the name and image of the 
Saviour—loves him the more just in 
proportion as he bears that image? Who 
cannot, if he chooses, look beyond the 
narrow bounds of his own sect, and de- 
termine whether he is pleased with the 
true Christian character wherever it may 
be found, and whether he would prefer to 
find his friends among those who bear 
the name and the image of the Son of 
God, than among the people of the world? 
The Saviour meant that his followers 
should be known by this badge of disci- 
pleship all over the world, John xiii. 34, 
85. John says, in carrying out the 
sentiment, that Christians, by this test, 
may know among themselves whether 
they have any true religion. {[ Le that 
loveth not his brother abideth in death. 
He remains dead in sins; that is, he has 
never been converted. Comp. Notes, 
ver. 6. As love to the Christian brother- 
hood is essential to true piety, it follows 
that he who has not that remains un- 
converted, or is ina state of spiritual 
death. He is by nature dead in sin, 
and unless he has evidence that he is 
brought out of that state, he remains or 
abides in it. 

15. Whosoever hateth his brother is 
a murderer, &c. That is, he has the 
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no murderer hath eternal life abid. 
ing in him. 

16 Hereby perceive we the lova 
of God, because he laid down his 
life for us: and we ought to laydown 
our lives for the brethren. 

© Jn.15.18; Ro.5.8. 


spirit of a murderer; he has that which, 
if it were acted out, would lead him to 
commit murder, as it did Cain. The 
private malice, the secret grudge, the 
envy which is cherished in the heart, is 
murderous in its tendency, and were it 
not for the outward restraints of human 
laws, and the dread of punishment, it 
would often lead to the act of murder, 
The apostle does not say that he who 
hates his brother, though he does not in 
fact commit murder, is guilty to tho 
same degree as if he had actually done 
it; but he evidently means to say that 
the spirit which would lead to murder 
is there, and that God will hold him 
responsible for it. Nothing is wanting 
but the removal of outward restraints 
to lead to the commission of the open 
deed, and God judges men as he sees 
them to be in their hearts. What a 
fearful declaration, then, is this! How 
many real murderers there are on the 
earth besides those who are detected 
and punished, and besides those open 
violators of the laws of God and man 
who ge at large! And who is there 
that should not feel humbled and peni- 
tent in view of his own heart, and grate- 
ful for that sovereign mercy which has 
restrained him from open acts of guilt ? 
—for who is there who has not at some 
period of his life, and perhaps often, in- 
dulged in feelings of hatred, and envy, 
and malice towards others, which, if 
acted out, would have led to the come 
mission of the awful crime of taking 
human life? Any man may well shud- 
der at the remembrance of the secret 
sins of his own heart, and at the thought 
of what he would have been but for the 
restraining grace of God. And how 
wonderful is that grace which, in the 
case of the true Christian, not only ree 
strains and checks, but which effectually 
subdues all these feelings, and implants 
in their place the principles of love! 
16. Hereby perceive we the love of 
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God. The words ‘of God’ are not in 
the original, and should not have been 
introduced into the: translation, though 
they are found in the Latin Vulgate, 
and in the Genevan versions, and in one 
manuscript. They would naturally con- 
vey the idea that God laid down his life 
for us; or that God himself, in his Divine 
nature, suffered. But this idea is not 
expressed in this passage as it is in the 
original, and of course no argument can 
be derived from it either to prove that 
Christ is God, or that the Divine nature 
is capable of suffering. The original is 
much more expressiveand emphaticthan 
it is with this addition: ‘ By this we 
know love ;’ that is, we know what true 
love is; we see a most affecting and 
striking illustration of its nature. Love 
stself—its real nature, its power, its 
sacrifices, its influences—was seen in its 
highest form, when the Son of God gave 
himself to die on a cross. For an illus- 
tration of the sentiment, see Notes on 
John iii, 16, and xv.18. | Because 
he laid down his life for us. There 
can be no doubt that the Saviour is 
here referred to, though his name is 
not mentioned particularly. There are 
several instances in the New Testament 
where he is mentioned under the gene- 
ral appellation ‘he,’ as one who was well 
known, and about whom the writers 
were accustomed to speak. { And we 
ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren. For the good of our fellow- 
Christians, if it be necessary. That is, 
circumstances may occur where it would 
be proper tv do it, and we ought always 
to be ready to do it. The spirit which led 
the Saviour to sacrifice his life for the 
good of the church, should lead us to do 
the same thing for our brethren if cir- 
cumstances should require it. That 
this is a correct principle no one can 
doubt; for (1) the Saviour did it, and 
we are bound to imitate his example, 
and to possess his spirit ; (2) the pro- 
phets, apostles, and martyrs did it, 
laying down their lives in the cause of 
truth, and for the good of the church 
and the world; and (3) it has always 
been held that it is right and proper, in 
certain circumstances, for a man to la 

down his life for the good of others, 
So we speak of the patriot who sacri- 
fices his life for the good of his country; 
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so we feel in the case of a shipwreck, 
that it may be the duty of a captain to 
sacrifice his life for the good of his 
passengers and crew; so in case of a 
pestilential disease, a physician should 
not regard his own life, if he may save 
others ; and so we always hold the man 
up to honour who is willing to jeopard 
his own life on noble principles of self- 
denial for the good of his fellow-men. 
Tn what cases this should occur the 
apostle does not state; but the general 
principle would seem to be, that it is to 
be done when a greater good would re- 
sult from our self-sacrifice than from 
carefully guarding our own lives, ‘Thus, 
in the case of a patriot, his death, in 
the circumstances, might’ be of greater 
value to his country than his life would 
be; or, his exposing himself to death 
would be a greater service to his coun- 
try, than if that should not be done. 
Thus the Saviour laid down his life for 
the good of mankind ; thus the apostles 
exposed their lives to constant peril in 
extending the principles of religion ; 
and thus the martyrs surrendered their 
lives in the cause of the church and of 
truth, In like manner we ought to be 
ready to hazard our lives, and even to 
lay them down, if in that way we may 
promote the cause of truth, and the sal- 
vation of sinners, or serve our Christian 
brethren. In what way this injunction 
was understood by the primitive Chris- 
tians, may be perceived from what the 
world is reported to have said of them, 
‘ Behold, how they love one another ; 
they are ready to die for one another.’ 
—Tertull. Apol. o. 39. So Eusebius 
(Eccl. His. vii. 22) says of Christians, 
that ‘in a time of plague they visited 
one another, and not only hazarded 
their lives, but actually lost them in 
their zeal to preserve the lives of others.’ 
We are not indeed to throw away our 
lives; we are not to expose them in a 
rash, reckless, imprudent manner ; but 
when, in the discharge of duty, we are 
placed in a situation where life is ex- 
posed to danger, we are not to shrink 
from the duty, or to run away from it. 
Perhaps the following would embrace 
the principal instances of the duty here 
enjoined by the apostle: (1.) We ought 
to have such love for the church that 
we should be willing to die for it, as 
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17 But ¢ whoso hath this world’s 
good, and seeth his brother have 


need, and shutteth up his bowels of 


compassion from him, how *dwell- 
eth the love of God in him ? 
18 My little children, let ° us not 


patriot is willing to die for his country. 
(2.) We ought to have such love for 
Christians as to be willing to jeopard 
our lives to aid them—as in case of a 
pestilence or plague, or when they are 
in danger by fire, or flood, or foes. (3.) 
We ought to have such love for the 
truth as to be willing to sacrifice our 
lives rather than deny it. (4.) We 
ought to have such love for the cause 
of our Master as to be willing to cross 
oceans, and snows, and sands; to visit 
distant and barbarous regions, though 
at imminent risk of our lives, and 
though with the prospect that we shall 
never see our country again. (5.) We 
ought to have such love for the church 
that we shall engage heartily and con- 
stantly in services of labour and self- 
sacrifice on its account, until, our work 
being done, exhausted nature shall sink 
to rest in the grave. In one word, we 
should regard ourselves as devoted to 
the service of the Redeemer, living or 
dying to be found engaged in his cause. 
If a case should actually occur where 
the question would arise whether a man 
would abandon his Christian brother or 
die, he ought not to hesitate; in all 
cases he should regard his life as conse- 
crated to the cause of Sion and its 
friends. Once, in the times of primi- 
tive piety, there was much of this spirit 
in the world; how little, it is to be 
feared, does it prevail now! 

17. But whoso hath this world’s good. 
Has property—called ‘this world’s 
good,’ or a good pertaining to this 
world, because it is of value to us only 
as it meets our wants this side of the 
grave; and perhaps also because it is 
sought supremely by the men of the 
world, The general meaning of this 
verse, in connection with the previous 
verse, is, that if we ought to be willing 
to lay down our lives for others, we 
ought to be willing to make those com- 
paratively smaller sacrifices which are 
necessary to relieve them in their dis- 
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love in word, neither in tongue; but 
in deed and in truth. 

19 And hereby ¢ we know that we 
are of the truth, and shall } assure 
our hearts before him. 


@ De.16.7, 31 IJn.4.20, © Exze,.93.31; Ro.12.9; 
Ja.2,15,16; 1 Pe.1.23, &% Jn.13.35. 10r, 


tresses ; and that if we are unwilling to 
do this, we can have no evidence that 
the love of God dwells in us. (J And 
seeth his brother have need. Need of 
food, of raiment, of shelter; or sick, and 
poor, and unable to provide for his own 
wants and those of his family. {| And 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
from him. The bowels, or upper vis- 
cera, embracing the heart, and the re- 
gion of the chest generally, are in the 
Scriptures represented as the seat of 
mercy, piety, and compassion, because 
when the mind feels compassion it is 
that part which is affected. Comp. 
Notes, Isa. xvi. 11. (% How dwelleth 
the love of God in him? THowcan a 
man love God who does not love those 
who bear his image? See Notes, chap. 
iv. 20. On the general sentiment here, 
see Notes on James ii. 14—16. The 
meaning is plain, that we cannot have 
evidence of piety unless we are ready to 
do good to others, especially to our 
Christian brethren. See Notes, Matt. 
xxv. 45; Gal. vi. 10. 

18, My little children, let us not love 
in word, neither in tongue. By mere 
profession ; by merely saying that we 
love each other. See 1 Pet.i. 22. {But 
in deed and in truth. Tn such acts as 
shall show that our professed love is 
sincere and real, Let us do the deed of 
love, whether anything is said about it 
or not. See Notes on Matt. vi. 3. 

19. And hereby. Gr., by this; that 
is, by the fact that we have true love to 
others, and that we manifest it by a 
readiness to make sacrifices to do them 
good. | We know that we are of the 
truth. ‘That we are not deceived in 
what we profess to be; that is, that we 
are true Christians, To be of the truth 
stands opposed to cherishing false and 
delusive hopes. {[ And shali assure our 
hearts fe le him. Before God, or be- 
fore the Saviour. In the margin, as in 
the Greek, the word rendered shalé 
assuré, is persuade. The Greek word 
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20 For if our heart condemn us, 
God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things. 


@ Job 27.6; Pa.101.2, 


is used as meaning to persuade, e. g., 


to the reception and belief of truth ; 
then to persuade any one who has un- 
kind or prejudiced feelings towards us, 
or to bring over to kind feelings, to con- 
ciliate, and thus to pacify or quiet. The 
meaning here seems to be, that we shall 
in this way allay the doubts and trouble 
of our minds, and produce a state of 
quiet and peace, to wit, by the evidence 
that we are of the truth. Our con- 
sciences are often restless and troubled 
in view of past guilt; but, in thus fur- 
nishing the evidence of true piety by 
love to others, we shall pacify an accus- 
ing mind, and conciliate our own hearts, 
and persuade or convince ourselves that 
we are truly the children of God. See 
Rob. Lex. sub voce wsiéw, 1. b. In other 
words, though a man’s heart may con- 
demn him as guilty, and though he 
knows that God sees and condemns the 
sins of his past life, yet the agitations 
and alarms of his mind may be calmed 
down and soothed by evidence that he is 
a child of God, and that he will not be 
finally condemned. A true Christian 
does not attempt to conceal the fact that 
there is much for which his own heart 
and conscience might justly accuse him ; 
but he finds, notwithstanding all this, 
evidence that he is a child of God, and 
he is persuaded that all will be well. 
20. For tf our heart condemn us. We 
cannot hope for peace from any expec- 
tation that our own hearts will never 
accuse us, or that we ourselves can 
approve of all that we have done. The 
reference here is not so much to our past 
lives, as to our present conduct and 
deportment. The object is to induce 
Christians so to live that their hearts 
will not condemn them for any secret 
sins, while the outward deportment may 
be unsullied. The general sentiment 
is, that if they should so live that their 
own hearts would condemn them for 
present insincerity and hypocrisy, they 
could have no hope of peace, for God 


knows all thatis in the heart. In view | li 


of the past—when the heart accuses us 
of what we have done—we may find 


J. JOHN. 


[A.D. 90. 


21 Beloved, if our heart @ con- 
demn us not, then have we confi- 


dence * toward God. 
6 He,10.22. 


peace by such evidences of piety as shall 
allay the troubles of an agitated soul, 
(ver. 9,) but we cannot have such peace 
if our hearts condemn us for the indul- 
gence of secret sins, now that we profess 
to be Christians. If our hearts con- 
demn us for present insincerity, and for 
secret sins, we can never ‘ persuade’ or 
soothe them by any external act of 
piety. In view of the consciousness of 
past guilt, we may find peace; we can 
find none if there is a present purpose 
to indulge in sin. § God ts greater than 
our heart, and knoweth all things. We 
cannot hope to find peace by hiding any- 
thing from his view, or by any supposi- 
tion that he is not acquainted with the 
sins for which our consciences trouble 
us. He knows all the sins of which we 
are conscious, and sees all their guilt 
and aggravation as clearly as we do. 
He knows more than this. He knows 
all the sins which we have forgotten ; all 
those acts which we endeavour to per- 
suade ourselves are not sinful, but which 
are evil in his sight; and all those ag- 
gravations attending our sins which it 
is impossible for us fully and distinctly 
to conceive. He is more disposed to 
condemn sin than we are; he looks on 
it with less allowance than we do. We 
cannot hope, then, for a calm mind in 
any supposition that God does not see 
our sins as clearly as we do, or in any 
hope that he will look on them with 
more favour and indulgence. Peace 
cannot be found in the indulgence of sin 
in the hope that God will not perceive 
or regard it, for we can sooner deceive 
ourselves than we can him ; and while 
therefore, (ver. 19,) in reference to the 
past, we can only ‘ persuade’ our hearts, 
or soothe their agitated feelings by evi- 
dence that we are of the truth now, and 
that our sins are forgiven; in reference 
to the present and the future, the heart 
can be kept calm only by such a course 
of life that our own hearts and our God 
shall approve the manner in which we 
ve, 

21. Beloved, if our heart condemn us 
not. If we so live as to have an ap~ 


A.D. 90.] 


receive of him, because we keep his 
commandments, and do those things 
that are pleasing in his sight. 

23 And this *is his command- 
ment, That we should believe on 
the name of his Son Jesus Christ, 


@ Pe.J45.18,19; Pr.15.29; Mar.11.24, 
5 De.18.15-19; Jn.14.1, 


proving conscience—that is, if we in- 
dulge in no secret sin ; if we discharge 
faithfully every known duty ; if we sub- 
mit without murmuring to all the allot- 
ments of Divine Providence. { Then 
have we confidence toward God. Comp. 
Notes, ver. 19; chap. i. 28; Acts xxiv. 
16. The apostle evidently does not 
mean that we have confidence towards 
God on the ground of what we do, as if 
it were meritorious, or as if it consti- 
tuted a claim to his favour ; but that we 
may 80 live as to have evidence of per- 
sonal piety, and that we may look for- 
ward with a confident hope that we shall 
be accepted of him in the great day. 
The word here rendered con, e— 
wa}snciav—means properly boldness ; 
usually boldness or openness in speaking 
our sentiments, See Notes, chap. ili. 
28. The confidence or boldness which 
we have towards our Maker is founded 
solely on the evidence that he will 
graciously accept us as pardoned sin- 
ners; not in the belief that we deserve 
his favour. 

22. And whatsoever we ask, we re- 
ceive of him. If we are truly his chil- 
dren, and ask in a proper manner. See 
Notes, Matt. vii. 7. Comp. Mark xi. 
24; Luke xi. 9; xviii. 1, seq.; John xiv. 
13; xv. 7; 1 John v. 14. The declara- 
tion here made must be understood with 
these limitations : (1,) that we ask in a 
proper manner, James iv. 3; and, (2,) 
that the thing asked shall be such as 
will be consistent for God to give; that 
is, such as he shall see to be best for us, 
1 John vy. 14. See Notes on this latter 
passage. (J Because we keep his com- 
mandments. Not that this is the meri- 
torious ground of our being heard, but 
that it furnishes evidence that we are 
his children, and he hears his children 
as such. {f And do those things that 
are pleasing in his sight. As a parent 
is disposed to bestow favours on obedient, 
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22 And whatsoever “we ask, we 
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and love one another, as he gave us 
commandment. 

24 And he ¢that keepeth his 
commandments dwelleth in him, 
and he in him. And hereby ¢we 
know that he abideth in us, by the 
Spirit which he hath given us. 


e Jn.14.33; 15.16, & Ro.8.9,14, 


affectionate, and dutiful children, so God 
is on those who please him by their 
obedience and submission to his will. 
We can have no hope that he will hear 
us unless we do so live as to please him. 

23. And this is his commandment. 
His commandment, by way of eminence ; 
the leading, principal thing which he 
enjoins on us; the commandment which 
lies at the foundation of all true obe- 
dience. {| That we should believe on 
the name of his Son Jesus Christ. See 
Notes, Mark xvi. 16. Comp. John xvi. 
1; Acts xvi.31. GJ And love one an- 
other, &c. This follows from the other, 
and hence they are mentioned as to- 
gether constituting his commandment. 
Notes, John xiii. 35. 

24. And he that keepeth his com- 
mandments, &e. See Notes, John xiv. 
23. § And hereby we know that he 
abideth in us. That is, this is another 
certain evidence that we are true Chris- 
tians. The Saviour had promised (John 
xiv. 23) that he would come and take 
up his abode with his people. John says 
that we have proof that he does this by 
the Spirit which he has given us, That 
is, the Holy Spirit is imparted to his 
people to enlighten their minds; to 
elevate their affections; to sustain them 
in times of trial; to quicken them in 
the performance of duty ; and to imbue 
them with the temper and spirit of the 
Lord Jesus. When these effects exist, 
we may be certain that the Spirit of 
God is with us; for these are the ‘fruits’ 
of that Spirit, or these are the effects 
which he produces in the lives of men, 
Comp. Notes, Gal. v. 22, 23, On the 
evidence of piety here referred to, see 
Notes on Rom. viii. 9, 14, 16. Noman 
can be a true Christian in whom that 
Spirit does not constantly dwell, or to 
whom he is not ‘given.’ And yet no 
one can determine that the Spirit dwells 
in him, except by the effects produced 
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[A. D. 80. 
whether they are of God: because 


Bee, believe * not every |° many false Prophets are gone out 
spirit, but try ® the spirits | into the world. 


@ Je.29.8; Mat.24.4. 6 1Th.8.21; Re.9.2. 


in his heart and life. In the following 
chapter, the apostle pursues the subject 
suggested here, and shows that we 
should examine ourselves closely, to 
see whether the ‘Spirit’ to which we 
trust, as furnishing evidence of piety, 
is truly the Spirit of God, or is a spirit 
of delusion. 
CHAPTER IV. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER, 


Tuer: are two principal subjects dis- 
cussed in this chapter :— 

I. The method by which we may de- 
termine that we have the Spirit of God, 
vers. 1—6. The apostle had said (chap. 
iii. 24) that it could be determined that 
God dwells in them by the Spirit which 
he has given them ; but as it is proba- 
ble that the teachers of error, the per- 
sons whom John regarded as ‘antichrist,’ 
(chap. ii. 18, 19,) would lay claim to the 
same thing, it was important to know 
how it could be ascertained that the 
Spirit of God had been really given to 
them, or how it could be determined 
that the spirit that was in them was not 
the spirit of antichrist, the very thing 
against which he would guard them. In 
doing this, he (1) cautions them against 
trusting to every kind of spirit, or sup- 
posing that every spirit which animated 
even the professed friends of religion 
was the Spirit of God, ver. 1; and (2) 
he shows them how it might be deter- 
mined that they had really the Spirit 
of God, or what would be the effect of 
the influences of the Spirit on the mind. 
This evidence consisted of the following 
things: (a) they had the Spirit of God 
who confessed that Jesus Christ had 
come in the flesh, ver. 2; (b) they who 
denied that, had not the Spirit of God, 
and the denial of this was the real spirit 
of antichrist, ver. 3; (¢) they who had 
the Spirit of God had not the spirit of 
this world, vers. 4,6; and (d@) they who 
had the Spirit of God would hear those 
who were his apostles, or who were sent 
by him, ver. 6. 

II. The duty, power, and influence 
of love, vers. 7—21. This isa favourite 


¢3 Pe,2.8, 


subject with John, and he here considers 


it at length, as a subject that was essen- 
tial in determining the evidences of 
piety. The duty and value of love ara 
enforced by the following considerations: 
(1.) Love has its origin in God, and 
every one who has true love is born of 
God, vers. 7,8. (2.) God has shown 
his great love to us by having give: his 
Son to die for us; and as he has so 
loved us, we ought also to love one an- 
other, vers. 9—11. (3.) If we love one 
another, it furnishes the best evidence 
that God dwells in us, vers. 12—15. 
(4.) God is love, and if we have true 
love we dwell in him, and he dwells in 
us, ver. 16. (5.) Love will furnish us 
great advantage in the day of judg- 
ment, by giving us confidence when we 
come before him, ver.17. (6.) Love 
will cast out all fear, and will make our 
minds calm in view of the events which 
are to come, ver.18. (7.) The ver 
fact that he has first manifested his 
love to us should lead us to the exercise 
of love, ver.19. (8.) A man cannot 
truly love God and yet hate his brother, 
ver. 20; and (9) it is the solemn com- 
mand of God that he who loves God 
should love his brother also. 

1. Beloved, believe not every spirit, 
Do not confide implicitly in every one 
who professes to be under the influences 
of the Holy Spirit. Comp. Matt. xxiv. 
4,5. The true and the false teachers 
of religion alike claimed to be under the 
influence of the Spirit of God, and it 
was of importance that all such preten- 
sions should be examined. It was not 
to be admitted because any one claimed 
to have been sent from God that there- 
fore he was sent. Every such claim 
should be subjected to the proper proof 
before it was conceded, All pretensions 
to divine inspiration, or to being au- 
thorised teachers of religion, were to be 
examined by the proper tests, because 
there were many false and delusive 
teachers who set up such claims in the 
world. (| But try the spirits whether 
they are of God. There were those in 
the early Christian church who had the 
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2 Hereby know ye the Spirit of|that Jesus Christ is come in the 
God: Every “spirit that confesseth | flesh, is of God: 


@ 1Co,12.3, 


ee eee ee a 
gift of ‘discerning spirits,’ (see Notes, 
1 Cor. xii. 10,) but it is not certain that 
the apostle refers here to any such su- 
pernatural power. It is more probable, 
as he addresses this command to Chris- 
tians in general, that he refers to the 
ability of doing this by a comparison of 
the doctrines which they professed to hold 
with what was revealed, and by the fruits 
of their doctrines in their lives. If they 
taught what God had taught in his 
word, and if their lives corresponded 
with his requirements, and if their doc- 
trines agreed with what had been incul- 
cated by those who were admitted to be 
true apostles, (ver. 6,) they were to re- 
ceive them as what they professed to be. 
If not, they were to reject them, and 
hold them to be impostors. It may be 
remarked, that it is just as proper and 
as important now to examine the claims 
of all who profess to be teachers of re- 
ligion, as it was then. In a matter so 
momentous as religion, and where there 
is so much at stake, it is important that 
all pretensions of this kind should be 
subjected to a rigid examination. No 
man should be received as a religious 
teacher without the clearest evidence 
that he has come in accordance with 
the will of God, nor unless he inculcates 
the very truth which God has revealed. 
See Notes on Isa. viii. 20, and Acts xvii. 
1l. YJ Because many false prophets 
are gone out into the world. The word 
prophet is often used in the New Testa- 
ment to denote religious instructors or 
preachers. See Notes, Rom. xii.6. Com- 
pare Notes, 2 Pet. ii. 1. Such false 
teachers evidently abounded in the 
times here referred to. See Notes, 
chap. ii. 18. The meaning is, that 
many had gone out into the world pre- 
tending to be true teachers of religion, 
but who inculcated most dangerous doc- 
trines ; and it was their duty to be on 
their guard against them, for they had 
the very spirit of antichrist, ver. 3. 

2. Hereby. Gr., ‘ By this;’ that is, 
by the test which is immediately speci- 
fied. { Know ye the Spirit of God. 
You may discern who are actuated by 
the Spirit of God. J Every spirit. 


Every one professing to be under the 
influence of the Spirit of God. The 
apostle uses the word spirit here with 
reference to the person who made the 
claim, on the supposition that every one 
professing to be a religious teacher was 
animated by some spirit or foreign in- 
fluence, good or bad. If the Spirit of 
God influenced them, they would con- 
fess that Jesus Christ had come in the 
flesh ; if some other spirit, the spirit of 
error and deceit, they would deny this. 
{ That confesseth. That is, that makee 
a proper acknowledgment of this ; that 
inculcates this doctrine, and that gives 
it a due place and prominence in his 
instructions. It cannot be supposed that 
a mere statement of this in words would 
show that they were of God in the sense 
that they were true Christians ; but the 
sense is, that if this constituted one of 
the doctrines which they held and taught, 
it would show that they were advocates 
of truth, and not apostles of error. If 
they did not do this, (ver. 3,) it would 
be decisive in regard to their character 
and claims. {| Lhat Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh. Benson and some 
others propose to render this, ‘ That 
Jesus, who came in the flesh, is the 
Christ.’ But this is liable to serious 
objections. (1.) It is not the obvious 
interpretation. (2.) It is unusual to 
say that ‘Jesus had come in the flesh,’ 
though the expression ‘ the Son of God 
has come in the flesh,’ or ‘ God was 
manifested in the flesh,’ would be in 
accordance with the usage of the New 
Testament. (3.) This would not, pro- 
bably, meet the real point in the case. 
The thing denied does not appear to 
have been that Jesus was the Messiah, 
for their pretending to be Christian 
teachers at al] implied that they ad- 
mitted this; but that the Son of God 
was really a man, or that he actu- 
ally assumed human nature in per- 
manent union with the Divine. The 
point of the remark made by the apos- 
tle is, that the acknowledgment was to 
be that Christ assumed human nature; 
that he was really aman as he appeared 
to be: or that there was a real incar- 
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3 And every spirit that confess- 
eth not that Jesus Christ is come 


in the flesh, is not of God: and this 
is that spirit of antichrist, whereof 


nation, in opposition to the opinion that 


he came in i crea only, or that he 
merely seemed to be a man, and to 
suffer and die. That this opinion was 
held by many, see the Intro. § m1. 2. 
It is quite probable that the apostle 
here refers to such sentiments as those 
which were held by the Docete; and 
that he meant to teach that it was in- 
dispensable to proper evidence that any 
one came from God, that he should 
maintain that Jesus was truly @ man, 
or that there was a real tncarnation of 
the Son of God. John always regarded 
this asa very important point, and often 
refers to it, John xix. 34, 35; xx, 25— 
27; 1 Johnv.6. It is as important to 
be held now as it was then, for the fact 
that there was a real incarnation is 
essential to all just views of the atone- 
ment. If he was not truly a man, if he 
did not literally shed his blood on the 
cross, of course all that was done was in 
appearance only, and the whole system 
of redemption as revealed was merely a 
splendid illusion. There is little danger 
that this opinion will be held now, for 
those who depart from the doctrine laid 
down in the New Testament in regard 
to the person and work of Christ, are 
more disposed to embrace the opinion 
that he was a mere man ; but still it is 
important that the truth that he was 
truly incarnate should be held up con- 
stantly before the mind, for in no other 
way can we obtain just views of the 
atonement. {] Js of God. This does 
not necessarily mean that every one 
who confessed this was personally a true 
Christian, for it is clear that a doctrine 
might be acknowledged to be true, and 
yet that the heart might not be changed ; 
nor does it mean that the acknowledg- 
ment of this truth was all which it was 
essential to be believed in order that one 
might be recognised as a Christian ; but 
it means that it was essential that this 
truth should be admitted by every one 
who truly came from God. They who 
taught this held a truth which he had 
revealed, and which was essential to be 
held ; and they thus showed that they 
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[A. D. 90, 


ye have heard that it should come; 
and even now already is it in the 
world. 

4 Ye are of God, little children, 


did not belong to those to whom the 


name ‘antichrist’ could be properly 
given. Still, whether they held this 
doctrine in such a sense, and in such 
connection with other doctrines, as to 
show that they were sincere Christians, 
was quite another question, for it is 
plain that a man may hold and teach 
the true doctrines of religion, and yet 
ve no evidence that he is a child of 
od. 

8. And every spirit that confesseth 
not, &c. That is, this doctrine is essen- 
tial to the Christian system; and he 
who does not hold it cannot be regarded 
either as a Christian, or recognised as 
a Christian teacher. If he was not a 
man, then all that occurred in his life, 
in Gethsemane, and on the cross, was 
in appearance only, and was assumed 
only to delude the senses. There were 
no real sufferings ; there was no shedding 
of blood; there was no death on the 
cross ; and, of course, there was no atone- 
ment. A mere show, an appearance 
assumed, 2 vision, could not make atone- 
ment for sin ; and a denial, therefore, of 
the doctrine that the Son of God had 
come in the flesh, was in fact a denial 
of the doctrine of expiation for sin. The 
Latin Vulgate here reads gui solvit 
Jesum, ‘ who dissolves or divides Jesus ;’ 
and Socrates (H. E. vii. 32) says that 
in the old copies of the New Testament 
it is written 2 Ais voy ‘Incody, ‘ who dis- 
solves or divides Jesus ;’ that is, who 
separates his true nature or person, or 
whosupposes that there were two Christs, 
one in appearance, and one in reality. 
This reading was early found in some 
mss., and is referred to by many of the 
Fathers, (see Wetstein,) but it has no 
real authority, and was evidently in- 
troduced, perhaps at first from a mar- 
ginal note, to oppose the prevailing 
errors of the times. The common read- 
ing, ‘ who confesseth not,’ is found in all 
the Gr. uss., in the Syriac versions, in 
the Arabic; and, as Liicke says, the 
other reading is manifestly of Latin 
origin. The common reading in the 
text is that which is sustained by 
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an have overcome ¢them: because 


greater is he that is in you, than he 
that is in the world. 

5 They are of the world: ® there- 
fore speak they'.of the world, and 
the world heareth them. 


authority, and is entirely in accordance 
with the manner of John. {J And this 
ts that spirit of antichrist. This is one 
of the things which characterize anti- 
christ. John here refers not to an in- 
dividual who should be known as anti- 
christ, but to a class of persons. This 
does not, however, forbid the idea that 
there might be some one individual, or 
a succession of persons in the church, to 
whom the name might be applied b 
way of eminence. See Notes, chap. il. 
18. Comp. Notes, 2 Thess. ii. 3, seq. 
Q Whereof ye have heard that tt dowd 
come. See Notes, chap. ii. 18. 

4. Ye are of God. You are of his 
family ; you have embraced his truth, 
and imbibed his Spirit. { Little chit- 
dren. Notes, chap. ii. 1. {J And have 
overcome them, Have triumphed over 
their arts and temptations ; their en- 
deavours to draw you into error and 
sin. The word ‘them' in this place 
seems to refer to the false prophets or 
teachers who collectively constituted 
antichrist. The meaning is, that they 
had frustrated or thwarted all their at- 
tempts to turn them away from the 
truth. J Because greater is he that is 
tn you, than he that is in the world. 
God, who dwells in your hearts, and by 
whose strength and grace alone you have 
been enabled to achieve this victory, is 
more mighty than Satan, who rules in 
the hearts of the people of this world, 
and whose seductive arts are seen in the 
efforts of these false teachers. The 
apostle meant to say that it was by no 
power of their own that they achieved 
this victory, but it was to be traced 
solely to the fact that God dwelt among 
them, and had preserved them by his 
grace, What was true then is true now. 
He who dwells in the hearts of Chris- 
tians by his Spirit, is infinitely more 
mighty than Satan, ‘the ruler of the 
darkness of this world ;’ and victory, 
therefore, over all his arts and tempta- 
tions may besure. In his conflicts with 
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6 We are of God: he that know- 
eth God, heareth us; he that is not 
of God, heareth not us. Hereby 
¢ know we the spirit of truth, and 
the spirit of error. 

@ Ro.8.37, 


d Jn.8,91. 


o 18.820, 


sin, temptation, and error, the Christian 
should never despair, for his God will 
insure him the victory. 

5. They are of the world. This was 
one of the marks by which those who 
had the spirit of antichrist might be 
known. They belonged not to the church 
of God, but to the world. They had its 
spirit ; theyacted on its principles ; they 
lived for it, Comp. Notes, chap. ii. 15. 
{| Therefore speak they of the world. 
Comp. Notes, chap. iii. 81. This may 
mean either that their conversation 
pertained to the things of this world, or 
that they were wholly influenced by the 
love of the world, and not by the Spirit 
of God, in the doctrines which they 
taught. The general sense is, that they 
had no higher ends and aims than they 
have who are influenced only by worldly 
plans and expectations. It is not difficult 
to distinguish, even among professed 
Christians and Christian teachers, those 
who are heavenly in their conversation 
from those who are influenced solely by 
the spirit of the world. ‘Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth,’ and the general turn of a man’s 
conversation will show what ‘spirit is 
within him.’ (And the world heareth 
them. The people of the world—the 
gay, the rich, the proud, the ambitious, 
the sensual—receive their instructions, 
and recognize them as teachers and 
guides, for their views accord with their 
own, See Notes, John xv. 19. A pro- 
fessedly religious teacher may always 
determine much about himself by know- 
ing what class of people are pleased with 
him. A professed Christian of any 
station in life may determine much 
about his evidences of piety, by asking 
himself what kind of persons desire his 
friendship, and wish him for acompanion. 

6. We are of God. John here, doubt- 
less, refers to himself, and to those who 
taught the same doctrines which he did. 
He takes it for granted that those to 
whom he wrote would admit this, and 
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7 Beloved, let us love ¢ one 
another: for love is of God; and 
@1 Jn,3.11,23, 


argues from it as an indisputable truth. 
He had given them such evidence of this, 
as to establish his character and claims 
beyond a doubt ; and he often refers to 
the fact that he was what he claimed to 
be, as a point which was so well es- 
tablished that no one would call it in 
question. See John xix. 35; xxi. 24; 
8 John 12. Paul, also, not unfrequently 
refers to the same thing respecting him- 
self; to the fact—a fact which no one 
would presume to call in question, and 
which might be regarded as the basis of 
an argument—that he and his fellow- 
apostles were what they claimed to be. 
See 1 Cor, xv. 14, 15; 1 Thess. ii. I—11. 
Might not, and ought not, all Christians, 
and all Christian ministers, so to live 
that the same thing might be assumed 
in regard to them in their intercourse 
with their fellow-men that their charac- 
ters for integrity and purity might be 
so clear that no one would be disposed 
to call them in question? There are 
such men in the church and in the min- 
istry now ; why might not all be such? 
q He that knoweth God, heareth us. 
Every one that has a true acquaintance 
with the character of God will receive 
our doctrine. John might assume this, 
for it was not doubted, he presumed, 
that he was an apostle and a good man ; 
and if this were admitted, it would fol- 
low that those who feared and loved God 
would receive what he taught. {| Hereby. 
By this ; to wit, by the manner in which 
they receive the doctrines which we have 
taught. {| Know we the spirit of truth, 
and the spirit of error. We can dis- 
tinguish those who embrace the truth 
from those who do not. Whatever pre- 
tensions they might set up for piety, it 
was clear that if they did not embrace 
the doctrines taught by the true apostles 
of God, they could not be regarded as 
his friends ; that is, as true Christians. 
It may be added that the same test is 
applicable now. They who do not re- 
ceive the plain doctrines laid down in the 
word of God, whatever pretensions they 
may make to piety, or whatever zeal 
they may evince in the cause which they 
have espoused, can have no well-founded 
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every one that loveth, is born of 
God, and knoweth God. 


claims to the name Christian. One of 
the clearest evidences of true piety is a 
readiness to receive all that God has 
taught. Comp. Matt. xviii. 1-3 ; Mark 
x. 15; James i. 19-21, 

7. Beloved, let us love one another. 
This verse introduces a new topic, the 
consideration of which occupies the re- 
mainder of the chapter. See the Ana- 
lysis. The subject is one on which John 

wells more than on any other—that of 
love. His own character peculiarly in- 
clined him to the exercise of love ; and 
the remarkable affection which the Lord 
Jesus had shown for him, seems to have 
had the effect to give this grace a pe- 
culiar prominence in his views of what 
constituted true religion. Compare John 
xiii. 28. On the duty here enjoined, see 
Notes on John xiii. 34, 35, and 1 John 
iii, 11,28. J For love is of God. (1.) 
All true love has its origin in God. (2.) 
Real love shows that we have his Spirit, 
and that we belong to him. (8.) It 
assimilates us to God, or makes us more 
and more like him. What is here said 
by the apostle is based on the truth of 
what he elsewhere affirms, (ver. 8, ) that 
God is love. Hatred, envy, wrath, 
malice, all have their source in some- 
thing else than God. He neither ori- 
ginates them, commends them, nor ap- 
pe them. { And every one that 

veth, ts born of God. 8 a regenerated 
man. That is, every one who has true 
love to Christians as such, or true 
brotherly love, is a true Christian. This 
cannot mean that every one that loves 
his wife and children, his classmate, his 
partner in business, or his friend—his 
house, or his farms, or his horses, or his 
hounds, is a child of God; it must be 
understood as referring tothe point under 
discussion. A man may have a great 
deal of natural affection towards his kin- 
dred ; a great deal of benevolence in his 
character towards the poor and needy, 
and still he may have none of the love to 
which John refers, He may have no 
real love to God, to the Saviour, or to 
the children of God as such; and it 
would be absurd for such a one to argue 
because he loves his wife and children 
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8 He that loveth not, knoweth 
not God ; for God is love. 4 

9 In this * was manifested the 
love of God toward us, because that 
God sent his only begotten Son 
@ ver.16; 2Co0.13.11. 83n.8.16. ¢3n.6.51, @ 13n.9.2. 


that therefore he loves God, or is born 
again. 

8. He that loveth not, knoweth not 
God. Has no true acquaintance with 
God ; has no just views of him, and no 
right feelings towards him. The reason 
for this is implied in what is immediately 
stated, that ‘God is love,’ and of course 
if they have no love reigning in their 
hearts, they cannot pretend to be like 
him. J For God tz love. He is not 
merely benevolent, he is benevolence it- 
self. Compare Notes, 2 Cor. xiii. 11. 
Never was a more important declaration 
made than this ; never was more meaning 
crowded into a few words than in this 
short sentence—God is love. In the 
darkness of this world of sin—in all the 
sorrows that come now upon the race, 
and that will come upon the wicked here- 
after—we have the assurance that a God 
of infinite benevolence rules over all; 
and though we may not be able to re- 
concile all that occurs with this decla- 
ration, or see how the things which he 
has permitted to take place are consis- 
tent with it, yet in the exercise of faith 
on his own declarations we may find con- 
solation in believing that it is so, and 
may look forward to a period when all 
his universe shall see it to be so. In 
the midst of all that occurs on the earth 
of sadness, sin, and sorrow, there are 
abundant evidences that God is love. 
In the original structure of things be- 
fore sin entered, when all was pronounced 
‘good ;’ in the things designed to pro- 
mote happiness, where the only thing 
contemplated is happiness, and where it 
would have been as easy to have caused 
pain; in the preservation of a guilty 
race, and in granting that race the 
opportunity of another trial; in the 
ceaseless provision which God is making 
in his providence for the wants of un- 
numbered millions of his creatures; in 
the arrangements made to alleviate sor- 
row, and to put an end to it ; in the gift 
of a Saviour more than all, and in the 
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into the world, that ¢we might live 
through him. 

10 Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the propitia- 
tion ¢ for our sins. 


offer of eternal life on terms simple and 
easy to be complied with—in all these 
things, which are the mere expressions 
of love, not one of which would have been 
found under the government of a ma- 
lignant being, we see illustrations of the 
sublime and glorious sentiment before 
us, that ‘God is love,’ Even in this 
world of confusion, disorder, and dark- 
ness, we have evidence sufficient to prove 
that he is benevolent, but the full glory 
and meaning of that truth will be seen 
only in heaven. Meantime let us hold 
on to the truth that he is love. Let us 
believe that he sincerely desires our good, 
and that what seems dark to us may be 
designed for our welfare ; and amidst all 
the sorrows and disappointments of the 
present life, let us feel that our interests 
and our destiny are in the hands of the 
God of love. 

9. In this was manifested the love of 
God. That is, in an eminent manner, 
or this was a most signal proof of it. 
The apostle does not mean to say that 
it has been manifested in no other way, 
but that this was so prominent an in- 
stance of his love, that all the other 
manifestations of it seemed absorbed 
and lost in this. { Because that God 
sent his only begotten Son, &e. See 
Notes on John iii. 16. J That we might 
live through him. He died that we 
might have eternal life through the 
merits of his sacrifice. The measure 
of that love, then, which was manifested 
in the gift of a Saviour, is to be found, 
(1,) in the worth of the soul; (2,) in its 
exposure to eternal death; (3,) in the 
greatness of the gift ; (4,) in the great- 
ness of his sorrows for us; and, (5,) in 
the immortal blessedness and joy to 
which he will raise us. Who can esti- 
mate all this? All these things will 
magnify themselves as we draw near to 
eternity ; and in that eternity to which 
we go, whether saved or lost, we shall 
have an ever-expanding view of the 
wonderful love of God. 
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11 Beloved, if God so loved us, 
we ought also to love one another. 
12 No ?man hath seen God at 

@ Mat.18.83; Jn.15,12,13. 3 1Ti.6.16, 


10. Hereinis love. In this great gift 


is the highest expression of love, as if 
it had done all that it can do. J Not 
that we loved God. Not that we were 
in such a state that we might suppose 
he would make such a sacrifice for us, 
but just the opposite. If we had loved 
and obeyed him, we might have had 
reason to believe that he would be will- 
ing to show his love to us in a correspond- 
ing manner. But wewere alienated from 
him. ‘We had even no desire for his 
friendship and favour. In this state he 
showed the greatness of his love for us 
by giving his Son to die for his enemies. 
See Notes on Rom. v. 7, 8. J But that 
he loved us. Not that he approved our 
character, hut that he desired our wel- 
fare. He loved us not with the love of 
somplacency, but with the love of bene- 
volence. {J And sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins. On the 
meaning of the word propitiation, see 
Notes on Rom. iii. 25. Comp. Notes, 
1 John ii. 2. 

11. Beloved, tf God so loved us, we 
ought also to love one another. (1.) 
Because he is so much exalted above us, 
and if he has loved those who were so 
inferior and so unworthy, we ought to 
love those who are on a level with us; 
(2,) because it is only in this way that 
we can show that we have his Spirit ; 
and, (3,) because it is the nature of love 
to seek the happiness of all. There are 
much stronger reasons why we should 
love one another than there were why 
God should love us; and unless we do 
this, we can have no evidence that we 
are his children. 

12. No man hath seen God at any 
time. See Notes, John i. 18, where the 
same declaration occurs. The statement 
seems to be made here in order to in- 
troduce a remark to show in what way 
we may know that we have any true 
knowledge of God. The idea is, ‘He 
has never indeed been seen by mortal 
eyes. We are not, then, to expect to 
become acquainted with what he is in 
that way. But there is a method by 
which we may be assured that we have 
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any time. If we love one another, 
God dwelleth in us, and his love is 
perfected ° in us. 

e2 Co.13.13. 


a true knowledge of him, and that is, 


by evidence that we love another, and 
by the presence of his Spirit in our 
hearts. We cannot become acquainted 
with him by sight, but we may by love.’ 
T Uf we love one another, God dwelleth 
inus. Though we cannot see him, yet 
there is a way by which we may be 
assured that he is near us, and that he 
even dwells in us. That way is by the 
exercise of love. Comp. Notes, John 
xiv. 28, 24. § And his love is se he 
in us. Ts carried out to completion. 
That is, our love for each other is the 
proper exponent of love to him reigning 
in our hearts. The idea here is not that 
we are absolutely perfect, or even that 
our love is perfect, whatever may be 
true on those points, but that this love 
to others is the proper carrying out of 
our love towards him ; that is, without 
this our love to him would not have 
accomplished what it was adapted and 
designed todo. Unless it produced this 
effect, it would be defective or incom- 
plete. Comp. ver. 17. The general 
sense is this: ‘We claim to have the 
love of God in our hearts, or that we 
are influenced and controlled by love. 
But however high and exalted that may 
seem to be as exercised toward God, it 
would be defective; it would not exert 
a fair influence over us, unless it led us 
to love our Christian brethren. It would 
be like the love which we might profess 
to have for a father, if it did not lead 
us to love our brothers and sisters. True 
love will diffuse itself over all who come 
within its range, and will thus become 
complete and entire.’ This passage, 
therefore, cannot be adduced to demon- 
strate the doctrine of sinless perfection, 
or to prove that Christians are ever 
absolutely perfect in this life. It proves 
only that love to God is not complete, 
or fully developed, unless it leads those 
who profess to have it to love each other. 
See Notes on Jobi.1, On the meaning 
of the Greek word here used, (+sAs:aw,) 
see Notes on Phil. iii. 12. Comp. Notes, 
Heb. ii. 10. 

13. Hereby know we that we dwell in 
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13 Hereby know we that we|Jesus is the Son of God, God 
dwell in him, and he in us, because | dwelleth in him, and he in God. 
he hath given us of his Spirit. 16 And we have known and be- 

14 And we have seen, and do|lieved the love that God hath to 
testify, that the Father sent the|us. God °is love; and he that 
Son to be the Saviour of the world. | dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, 

15 Whosoever ® shall confess that | and God in him. 


a Jn.14.20; 13n.3.24. 5 Ro.10.9. ¢ ver.8, 


him. Here is another, or an additional | sense of the truth, it will prove that he 
evidence of it. § Because he hath given |is a Christian. On the meaning of the 
us of his Spirit. He has imparted the | sentiment here expressed, see Notes on 
influences of that Spirit to our souls, | ver. 2. Comp. Notes, Rom. x. 10. 

producing ‘love, joy, peace, long-suffer-| 16. And we have known and believed, 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith,’ d&c.,| dc. We all have assurance that God 
Gal. v. 22, 23. Tt was one of the pro-| has loved us, and the fullest belief in 
mises which the Lord Jesus made to his | the great fact of redemption by which 
disciples that he would send the Holy | he has manifested his love to us. 7 God 
Spirit to be with them after he should |ts love. Notes on ver. 8. It is not un- 
be withdrawn from them, (John xiv.'common for John to repeat an important 
16, 17, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7,) and one of (truth. He delights to dwell on such a 


the clearest evidences which we can have 
that we are the children of God, is 
derived from the influences of that Spirit 
on our hearts. See this sentiment illus- 
trated in the Notes on Rom. viii. 16. 

14, And we have seen. Notes on 
chap. i. 1. J And do testify. Notes 
on chap. i. 8. That is, we who are 
apostles bear witness to you of this great 
truth, that God has sent his Son to be 
a Saviour. Comp. Notes, John xx. 31. 
The reason why this is referred to here 
is not quite apparent, but the train of 
thought in this passage would seem to 
be this: The writer is discoursing of the 
love of God, and of its manifestation in 
the gift of the Saviour, and of the proper 
influence which it should have on us. 
Struck with the greatness and impor- 
tance of the subject, his mind adverts to 
the evidence on which what he was say- 
ing rested —the evidence that the Father 
had really thus manifested his love. 
That evidence he repeats, that he had 
actually seen him who had been sent, 
and had the clearest demonstration that 
what he deemed so important had really 
occurred. 

15. Whosoever shall confess that 
Jesus is the Son of God. In the true 
sense, and from the heart. This will 
always prove that a man is a Christian. 
But the passage cannot mean that if 
he merely says so in words, or if he does 
it insincerely. or without any proper 


truth as that which is here expressed ; 
and who should not? What truth is 
there on which the mind can dwell with 
more pleasure; what is there that is 
better fitted to win the heart to holiness ; 
what that will do more to sustain the 
soul in the sorrows and trials of this 
life? In our trials; in the darkness 
which is around us; in the perplexities 
which meet and embarrass us in regard 
to the Divine administration ; in all that 
seems to us incomprehensible in this 
world, and in the prospect of the next, 
let us learn to repeat this declaration of 
the favoured disciple, ‘God is love.’ 
What trials may we not bear, if we feel 
assured of that! What dark cloud that 
seems to hang over our way, and to in- 
volve all things in gloom, will not be 
bright, if from the depths of our souls 
we can always say, ‘God is love!’ 
¥ And he that dwelleth in love, &e. 
Religion is all love. God is love; he 
has loved us; we are to love him; we 
are to love one another; we are to love 
the whole world. Ieaven is filled with 
love, and there is nothing else there. 
The earth is filled with love just as far 
as religion prevails, and would be entirely 
if it should prevail everywhere. Love 
would remove all the corrupt passions, 
the crimes, the jealousi:s, the wars on 
the earth, and would diffuse around the 
globe the bliss of heaven. If a man, 
therefore, is actuated by this, he has 
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17 Herein is * our love made per- 
fect, that we may have boldness in 
the day of judgment: because as 
he is, so are we in this world. 


18 There is no fear in love; but 
1 love with us. 


the spirit of the heavenly world reigning 
in his soul, and lives in an atmosphere 
of love. 

17. Herein t3 our love made perfect. 
Marg., love with us. The margin accords 
with the Greek—petd’ jer. The mean- 
ing is, ‘ the love that is within us, or in 
us, is made perfect.’ The expression is 
unusual ; but the general idea is, that 
love is rendered complete or entire in 
the manner in which the apostle speci- 
fies. In this way love becomes what it 
should be, and will prepare us to appear 
with confidence before the judgment- 
seat. Comp. Notes on ver. 12. 4 That 
we may have boldness in the day of 
judgment. By the influence of Jove in 
delivering us from the fear of the wrath 
to come, ver. 18. The idea is, that he 
who has true love to God will have 
nothing to fear in the day of judgment, 
and may even approach the awful tri- 
bunal where he is to receive the sentence 
which shall determine his everlasting 
destiny without alarm. J Because as 
he ts, 80 are we in this world. That 
is, we have the same traits of character 
which the Saviour had, and, resembling 
him, we need not be alarmed at the 
prospect of meeting him. 

18. There is no fear in love. Love 
is not an affection which produces fear. 
In the love which we have for a parent, 
a child, a friend, there is no fear. Ifa 
man had perfect love to God, he would 
have no fear of anything—for what 
would he have to dread? He would 
have no fear of death, for he would have 
nothing to dread beyond the grave. It 
is guilt that makes men fear what is to 
come ; but he whose sins are pardoned, 
and whose heart is filled with the love 
of God, has nothing to dread in this 
world or the world tocome. The angels 
in heaven, who have always loved God 
and one another, have no fear, for they 
have nothing to dread in the future ; the 
redeemed in heaven, rescued from all 
danger, and filled with the love of God, 
have nothing to dread; and as far as 
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perfect love casteth out fear; be- 
cause fear hath torment. He that 
feareth, is not made perfect in love. 

19 We love him, because he? first 


loved us. 
@ Jn,15.16, 


that same loves operates on earth, it 
delivers the soul now from all apprehen- 
sion of what is tocome. { But perfect 
love casteth out fear. That is, love that 
is complete, or that is allowed to exert 
its proper influence on the soul. As far 
as it exists, its tendency is to deliver 
the mind from alarms, If it should 
exist in any soul in an absolutely perfect 
state, that soul would be entirely free 
from all dread in regard to the future. 
{ Because fear hath torment. Itisa 
painful and distressing emotion. Thus 
men suffer from the fear of poverty, of 
losses, of bereavement, of sickness, of 
death, and of future woe. From all these 
distressing apprehensions, that love of 
God which furnishes an evidence of true 
piety delivers us. {| He that feareth, is 
not made perfect in love. He about 
whose mind there lingers the apprehen- 
sion of future wrath, shows that love in 
his soul has not accomplished its full 
work. Perhaps it never will on any 
soul until we reach the heavenly world, 
though there are many minds so full of 
love to God, as to be prevailingly deli- 
vered from fear. 

19. We love him, because he first 
loved us. This passage is susceptible 
of two explanations; either (1) that the 
fact that he first loved us is the ground 
or reason why we love him, or (2) that 
ag a matter of fact we have been brought 
to love him in consequence of the love 
which he has manifested towards us, 
though the real ground of our love may 
be the excellency of his own character. 
If the former be the meaning, and if 
that were the only ground of love, then 
it would be mere selfishness, (comp. 
Matt. v. 46, 47;) and it cannot be be- 
lieved that John meant to teach that 
that is the only reason of our love to 
God. It is true, indeed, that that is a 
proper ground of love, or that we are 
bound to love God in proportion to the 
benefits which we have received from his 
hand; but still genuine love to God is 
something which cannot be explained by 
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he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how “can he love 
God whom he hath not seen ? 

21 And this commandment have 
we from him, That * he who loveth 
God love his brother also. 


CHAPTER V. 


20 If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar; for 
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CHAPTER V. 
HOSOEVER ° believeth that 
Jesus is the Christ, is born 
of God : and every one that loveth 
him that begat, loveth him also 
that is begotten of him. 


@ 1Jn.3.17, & Jn.13.84, e Jn.1,13,18, 


the mere fact that we have received 
favours from him. The true, the ori- 
ginal ground of love to God, is the ex- 
cellence of his own character, apart from 
the question whether we are to be bene- 
fited or not. There is that in the Divine 
nature which a holy being will love, 
apart from the benefits which he is to 
receive, and from any thought even of 
his own destiny. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that John must have meant here, 
in accordance with the second interpre- 
tation suggested above, that the fact 
that we love God is to be traced to the 
means which he has used to bring us to 
himself, but without saying that this 
is the sole or even the main reason why 
we love him. It was his love manifested 
to us by sending his Son to redeem us 
which will explain the fact that we now 
love him; but still the real ground or 
reason why we love him is the infinite 
excellence of his own character. It 
should be added here, that many suppose 
that the Greek words rendered ‘we 
love’ (Susi¢ &yarapev) are not in the 
indicative, but in the subjunctive; and 
that this is an exhortation— let us love 
him, because he first loved us.’ So the 
Syriac, the Arabic, and the Vulgate 
read it; and so it is understood by Ben- 
son, Grotius, and Bloomfield. The main 
idea would not be essentially different ; 
and it is a proper ground of exhortation 
to love God because he has loved us, 
though the highest ground is, because 
his character is infinitely worthy of love. 

20. If aman say, I love God, and 
hateth ‘his brother. His Christian 
brother ; or, in a larger sense, any man. 
The sense is, that no man, whatever 
may be his professions and pretensions, 
can have any true love to God, unless 
he love his brethren. { He ts a liar. 
Comp. Notes, chap. i. 6. It is not 
necessary, in order to a proper inter- 
pretation of this passage, to suppose that 


he intentionally deceives. The sense is, 
that this must be a false profession. 
q For he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, &c. It is more reasonable 
to expect that we should love one whom 
we have seen and known personally, 
than that we should love one whom we 


have not seen. The apostle is arguing 
from human nature as it is, and every 
one feels that we are more likely to love 
one with whom we are familiar than one 
who isastranger. Ifa professed Chris- 
tian, therefore, does not love one who 
bears the Divine image, whom he sees 
and knows, how can he love that God 
whose image he bears, whom he has not 
seen? Comp. Notes on chap. iii. 17. 
21. And this commandment have we 
from him. That is, the command to 
love a brother is as obligatory as that 
tolove God. If one is obeyed, the other 
ought to be also ; if a man feels that one 
is binding on him, he should feel that 
the other is also ; and he can never have 
evidence that he is a true Christian, 
unless he manifests love to his brethren 
as well as love to God. See Notes on 
Jamesii.10. J That he who loveth God 
love his brother also. See Notes, John 
xiii. 34, 35. Comp. John xy. 12, 17. 


CHAPTER V. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 


Tis chapter embraces the following 
subjects: I. A continuance of the dis- 
cussion about love, vers. 1—8. These 
verses should have been attached to the 
previous chapter. IT. The victory which 
is achieved over the world by those who 
are born of God. The grand instrumen- 
tality by which this is done, is by the 
belief that Jesus is the Son of God, vers. 
4,6. III. The evidence that Jesus és 
the Son of God ; or the means by which 
that truth is so believed as to secure a 
victory over the world, vers. 6—12. In 
this part of the chapter the apostle goes 
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2 By this we know that we love 
the children of God, when we 


fully into the nature of this evidence, or 
the ways in which the Christian becomes 
so thoroughly convinced of it as to give 
to faith this power. He refers to these 
sources of evidence : (a) The witness of 
the Spirit, ver. 6. (6) The record borne 
in heaven, ver. 7—if that verse be gen- 
uine. (c) ‘The evidence borne on earth, 
by the Spirit, the water, and the blood 
—all bearing witness to that one truth. 
(@) The credit which is due to the tes- 
timony of God, or which the soul pays 
to it, ver. 8. (e) The fact that he who 
believes on the Son of God has the wit- 
ness in himself, ver. 10. (f) The 
amount of the record, that God has 
given to us eternal life through his Son, 
vers. 11,12, IV. The reason why all 
this was written by the apostle, ver. 13. 
It was that they might know that they 
had eternal life, and might believe on 
the name of the Saviour. V. The effect 
of this in leading us to the throne of 
ace, with the assurance that God will 
ear us, and will grant our requests, 
vers. 14,15. WI. The power of prayer, 
and the duty of praying for those who 
have sinned. The encouragement to 
this is, that there are many sins which 
are not unto death, and that we may hope 
that God will be merciful to those who 
have not committed the unpardonable 
offence, vers. 16,17. VII. A summary 
of all that the apostle had said to them, 
‘or of the points of which they were sure 
in the matter of salvation, vers. 18-20. 
They knew that those who are born of 
God do not sin ; that the wicked one can- 
not permanently injure them; that they 
were of God, while all the world lay in 
wickedness ; that the Son of God had 
come, and that they were truly united 
to that Saviour who is the true God, 
and who is eternal life. VIII. An ex- 
hortation to keep themselves from all 
idolatry, ver. 21. 

1. Whosoever believeth that Jesus 
ts the Christ. 1s the Messiah; the 
anointed of God. On the meaning of 
the word Christ, see Notes on Matt. i. 1. 
Of course it is meant here that the 
proposition, that ‘ Jesus is the Christ,’ 
should be believed or received in the 
true and proper sense, in order to fur- 
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love God, and keep his command- 
ments, 


pies BS a 
nish evidence that any one is born of 


God. Comp. Notes on chap. iv. 8. It 
cannot be supposed that a mere intel- 
lectual acknowledgment of the propo- 
sition that Jesus is the Messiah is all 
that is meant, for that is not the proper 
meaning of the word believe in the 
Scriptures. That word, in its just 
sense, implies that the truth which is 
believed should make its fair and legiti- 
mate impression on the mind, or that 
we should feel and act as ¢f it were true. 
See Notes, Mark xvi. 16. If, in the 
proper sense of the phrase, a man does 
believe that Jesus ts the Christ, re- 
ceiving him as he is revealed as the 
Anointed of God, and a Saviour, it is 
undoubtedly true that that constitutes 
him a Christian, for that is what is 
required of a man in order that he may 
be saved. See Notes, Acts viii. 37. 
{ Js born of God. Or rather, ‘is be- 
gotten of God.’ See Notes, John iii. 3 
{J And every one that loveth him that 
begat. That loves that God who has 
thus begotten those whom he has re- 
ceived as his children, and to whom 
he sustaing the endearing relation of 
Father. 7 Loveth him also that is 
begotten of him. That is, he will love 
all the true children of God; all 
Christians, See Notes on chap. iv. 20. 
The general idea is, that as all Chris- 
trians are the children of the same 
Father ; as they constitute one family ; 
as they all bear the same image; as 
they share his favour alike ; as they are 
under the same obligation of gratitude 
to him, and are bound to promote the 
same common cause, and are to dwell 
together in the same home for ever, 
they should therefore love one another, 
As all the children in a family love their 
common father, so it should be in the 
great fumily of which God is the Head. 

2. By this we know that we love the 
children of God, &e. This is repeating 
the same truth in another form. ‘ As 
it is universally true that if we love 
him who has begotten us, we shall also 
love his children, or our Christian 
brethren, so it is true also that if we 
love his children it will follow that we 
love him.’ In other places, the apostle 
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83 For this is the love of God, 
that ¢we keep his commandments : 
and his commandments are not 
> grievous. 


@ Jn,14.15,21. 3 Ps.119.45; Afat.11.30. 


hire no ge ee RS 
says that we may know that we love 
God if we love those who bear his 
image, chap. iii. 14. He here says, that 
there is another way of determining 
what we are. We may have un- 
doubted evidence that we love God, and 
from that, as the basis of an argument, 
we may infer that we have true love to 
his children. Of the fact that we may 
have evidence that we love God, apart 
from that which we derive from our 
love to his children, there can. be no 
doubt. We may be conscious of it; 
we may find pleasure in meditating on 
his perfections ; we may feel sure that 
we are moved to obey him by true at- 
tachment to him, as a child may in 
reference toa father. But, it may be 
asked, how can it be inferred from this 
that we truly love his children? Is it 
not more easy to ascertain this of itself 
than it is to determine whether we love 
God? Comp. chap. iv. 20. To this it 
may be answered, that we may love 
Christians from many motives: we may 
love them as personal friends ; we may 
love them because they belong to our 
church, or sect, or party; we may love 
them because they are naturally amia- 
ble: but the apastle says here, that 
when we are conscious that an attach- 
ment does exist towards Christians, we 
may ascertain that it is genuine, or that 
it does not proceed from any improper 
motive, by the fact that we love God. 
We shall then love him as his children, 
whatever other grounds of affection 
there may be towards them. {| And 
keep his commandments. See Notes, 
John xiv. 15. 

3. For this is the love of God, that we 
keep his commandments. This consti- 
tutes true love ; this furnishes the evi- 
dence of it. § And his commandments 
are not grievous. Greek, heavy— 
Bapsizs; that is, difficult to be borne 
as a burden. See Matt. xi. 30. The 
meaning is, that his Jaws are not un- 
reasonable; the duties which he re- 
quires are not beyond our ability ; his 
government is not oppressive. It is 
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4 For whatsoever is born of God 
overcometh ¢the world: and this 
is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith. 
e 1Co.15.57. 


easy to obey God when the heart is 
right ; and those who endeavour in sin- 
cerity to keep his commandments do 
not complain that they are hard. All 
complaints of this kind come from those 
who are not disposed to keep his com- 
mandments. They, indeed, object that 
his laws are unreasonable ; that they 
impose improper restraints ; that they 
are not easily complied with ; and that 
the Divine government is one of severity 
and injustice. But no such complaints 
come from true Christians. They find 
his service easier than the service of 
sin, and the laws of God more mild and 
easy to be complied with than were 
those of fashion and honour, which they 
once endeavoured to obey. The service 
of God is freedom ; the service of the 
world is bondage. No man ever yet 
heard a true Christian say that the laws 
of God, requiring him to lead a holy 
life, were stern and ‘grievous.’ But 
who has not felt this in regard to the 
inexorable Jaws of sin? What votary 
of the world would not say this if he 
spoke his real sentiments? Comp. 
Notes, John viii. 32. 

4, For whatsoever is born of God over- 
cometh the world. The world, in its 
maxims, and precepts, and customs, 
does not rule him, but he is a freeman. 
The idea is, that there is a conflict be- 
tween religion and the world, and that 
in the heart of every true Christian 
religion secures the victory, or triumphs. 
In John xvi. 33, the Saviour says, ‘ Be 
of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.’ See Notes on that verse. He 
obtained a complete triumph over him 
‘who rules the darkness of the world,’ 
and laid the foundation for a victory by 
his people over all vice, error, and sin. 
John makes this affirmation of all who 
are born of God. ‘ Whatsoever,’ or, as 
the Greek is, ‘ Everything which is be- 
gotten of God,’ (way 73 eryernucivoy 3) 
meaning to affirm, undoubtedly, that in 
every instance where one is truly re- 
generated, there is this victory over the 
world. See Notes, James iv. 4; 1 John 
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5 Who is he that overcometh the 
world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God ? 


ii. 15, 16. It is one of the settled 
maxims of religion, that every man 
who is a true Christian gains a victory 
over the world; and consequently a 
maxim az settled, that where the spirit 
of the world reigns supremely in the 
heart, there is no true religion. But, 
if this be a true principle, how many 
professed Christians are there who are 
strangers to all claims of piety—for 
how many are there who are wholly 

overned by the spirit of this world! 

And this is the victory. This is the 
source or means of the victory which 
is thus achieved. {| Even our faith. 
Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, ver. 5. 
He overcame the world, (John xvi. 33,) 
and it is by that faith which makes us 
one with him, and that imbues us 
with his Spirit, that we are able to do 
it also. 

5. Who ts he, &e. Where is there 
one who can pretend to have obtained 
a victory over the world, except he who 
believes in the Saviour? All else are 
worldly, and are governed by worldly 
aims and principles. It is true that 
& man may gain a victory over one 
worldly passion ; he may subdue some 
one evil propensity; he may abandon 
the gay circle, may break away from 
habits of profaneness, may leave the 
company of the unprincipled and _pol- 
luted; but still, unless he has faith in 
the Son of God, the spirit of the world 
will reign supreme in his soul in some 
form. ‘The appeal which John so con- 
fidently made in his time may be as 
confidently made now. We may ask, 
as he did, where is there one who shows 
that he has obtained a complete victory 
over the world, except the true Chris- 
tian? Where is there one whose end 
and aim is not the present life? Where 
is there one who shows that all his pur- 
poses in regard to this world are made 
subordinate to the world to come? 
There are those now, as there were 
then, who break away from one form 
of sin, and from one circle of sinful 
companions; there are those who change 
the ardent passions of youth for the 
soberness of middle or advanced life ; 
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6 This is he that eames by water 
and blood, even Jesus Christ; not 
@ Jn.19.34, 


pe I 
there are those who see the folly of pro- 


faneness, and of gaiety, and intemper- 
ance; there are those who are disap- 
pointed in some scheme of ambition, 
and who withdraw from political con- 
flicts ; there are those who are satiated 
with pageantry, and who, oppressed 
with the cares of state, as Diocletian 
and Charles V. were, retire from public 
life; and there are those whose hearts 
are crushed and broken by losses, and by 
the death, or what is worse than death, 
by the ingratitude of their children, 
and who cease to cherish the fond hope 
that their family will be honoured, and 
their name perpetuated in those whom 
they tenderly loved—but still there is 
no victory over the world. Their deep 
dejection, their sadness, their broken- 
ness of spirit, their lamentations, and 
their want of cheerfulness, all show that 
the spirit of the world still reigns in 
their hearts. If the calamities which 
have come upon them could be with- 
drawn; if the days of prepentty could 
be restored, they would show as much 
of the spirit of the world as ever they 
did, and would pursue its follies and its 
vanities as greedily as they had done 
before. Not many years or months 
elapse before the worldly mother who 
has followed one daughter to the grave, 
will introduce another into the ga 

world with all the brilliancy whic 

fashion prescribes; not long will a 
worldly father mourn over the death 
of a son before, in the whirl of business 
and the exciting scenes of ambition, he 
will show that his heart is as much 
wedded to the world as it ever was. 
If such sorrows and disappointments 
conduct to the Saviour, as they some- 
times do; if they lead the troubled 
mind to seek peace in his blood, and 
support in the hope of heaven, then a 
real victory is obtained over the world; 
and then, when the hand of affliction is 
withdrawn, it is seen that there has 
been a work of grace in the soul that 
has effectually changed all its feelings, 
and secured a triumph that shall te 


eternal. 
6. This te he. This Son of God re« 
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by water only, but by water and 
blood. And itis the Spirit ¢ that 
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beareth witness, because the Spirit 
is truth. 


ferred to in the previous verse. The 
object of the apostle in this verse, in 
connection with verse 8, is to state the 
nature of the evidence that Jesus is the 
Son of God. He refers to three well- 
known things on which he probably had 
insisted much in his preaching—the 
water, and the blood, and the Spirit. 
These, he says, furnished evidence on 
the very point which he was illus- 
trating, by showing that that Jesus on 
whom they believed was the Son of God. 
‘This,’ says he, ‘is the same one, the 
very person, to whom the well-known 
und important testimony is borne; to 
him, and him alone, these undisputed 
things appertain, and not to any other 
who should claim to be the Messiah ; 
and they all agree on the same one 
point,’ ver. 8. {J Zhat came. & iaddy. 
This does not mean that when he came 
into the world he was accompanied in 
some way by water and blood; but the 
idea is, that the water and the blood 
were clearly manifest during his ap- 
pearing on earth, or that they were 
remarkable testimonials in some way 
to his character and work. An ambas- 
sador might be said to come with cre- 
dentials; a warrior might be said to 
come with the spoils of victory; a prince 
might be said to come with the insignia 
of royalty ; a prophet comes with signs 
and wonders; and the Lord Jesus might 
also be said to have come with power to 
raise the dead, and to heal disease, and 
to cast out devils; but John here fixes 
the attention on a fact so impressive 
and remarkable in his view as to 

worthy of special remark, that he came 
by water and blood. {| By water. 
There have been many opinions in re- 
gard to the meaning of this phrase. 
See Pool’s Synopsis. Compare also 
Lticke, in loc. A mere reference to 
some of these opinions may aid in as- 
certaining the true interpretation. (1.) 
Clement of Alexandria supposes that 
by water regeneration and faith were 
denoted, and by blood the public ac- 
knowledgment of that. (2.) Some, and 
among them Wetstein, have held that 
the words are used to denote the fact 


that the Lord Jesus was truly a man, 
in contradistinction from the doctrine 
of the Docete; and that the apostle 
means to say that he had all the pro- 
perties of a human being—a spirit or 
soul, blood, and the watery humours of 
the body. (8.) Grotius supposes that 
by his coming ‘by water,’ there is refer- 
ence to his pure life, as water is the 
emblem of purity; and he refers to 
Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Isa. i. 16; Jer. iv. 14. 
As a sign of that purity, he says that 
John baptized him, John i. 28. A suf- 
ficient objection to this view is, that as 
in the corresponding word blood there 
is undoubted reference to blood literally, 
it cannot be supposed that the word 
water in the same connection would be 
used figuratively. Moreover, as Liicke 
(p. 287) has remarked, water, though 
a symbol of purity, is never used to 
denote purity ttscif, and therefore can- 
not here refer to the pure life of Jesus. 
(4.) Many expositors suppose that the 
reference is to the baptism of Jesus, 
and that by his ‘coming by water and 
blood,’ as by the latter there is un- 
doubted reference to his death, so by 
the former there is reference to his 
baptism, or to his entrance on his public 
work, Of this opinion were Tertullian, 
CEcumenius, Theophylact, among the 
fathers,and Capellus, Heumann, Stroth, 
Lange, Ziegler, A. Clarke, Bengel, 
Rosenmiiller, Macknight, and_ others, 
among the moderns. A leading ar- 
gument for this opinion, as alleged, 
has been that it was then that the 
Spirit bare witness to him, (Matt. iii. 
16,) and that this is what John here 
refers to when he says, ‘ It is the Spirit 
that beareth witness,’ &e. To this view, 
Liicke urges substantially the following 
objections: (a) That if it refers to bap- 
tism, the phrase would much more ap- 
propriately express the fact that Jesus 
came baptizing others, if that were 80, 
than that he was baptized himself. The 
phrase would be strictly applicable to 
John the Baptist, who came baptizing, 
and whose ministry was distinguished 
for that, (Matt. iii. 1 ;) and if Jesus had 
baptized in the same manner, or if this 
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had been a prominent characteristic of 
his ministry, it would be applicable to 
him. Comp. John iv. 2. But if it 
means that he was baptized, and that 
he came in that way ‘ by water,’ it was 
equally true of all the apostles who were 
baptized, and of all others, and there was 
nothing so remarkable in the fact that 
he was baptized as to justify the pro- 
minence given to the phrase in this 
place. (5) If reference be had here, as 
is supposed in this view of the passage, 
to the ‘ witness’ that was borne to the 
Lord Jesus on the occasion of his bap- 
tism, then the reference should have 
been not to the ‘ water’ as the witness, 
but to the ‘voice that came from hea- 
ven,’ (Matt. iii. 17,) for it was that which 
was the witness in the case. Though 
this occurred at the time of the baptism, 
yet it was quite an independent thing, 
and was important enough to have been 
referred to. See Liicke, Com. in loc. 
These objections, however, are not in- 
superable. Though Jesus did not come 
baptizing others himself, (John iv. 2,) 
and though the phrase would have ex- 
pressed that if he had, yet, as Christian 
baptism began with him; as this was 
the first act in his entrance on public 
life; as it was by this that he was set 
apart to his work; and as he designed 
that this should be always the initiatory 
rite of his religion, there was no impro- 
priety in saying that his ‘coming,’ or 
his advent in this world, was at the be- 
ginning characterized by water, and at 
the close by blood. Moreover, though 
the ‘ witness ’ at his baptism was really 
borne by a voice from heaven, yet his 
baptism was the prominent thing; and 
if we take the baptism to denote all that 
in fact occurred when he was baptized, 
all the objections made by Liicke here 
vanish. (5.) Some, by the ‘ water ’ here, 
have understood the ordinance of baptism 
as it is appointed by the Saviour to be 
administered to his people, meaning that 
the ordinance was instituted by him. So 
Beza, Calvin, Piscator, Caloyius, Wolf, 
Beausobre, Knapp, Liicke, and others 
understand it. According to this the 
meaning would be, that he appointed 
baptism by water as a symbol of the 
cleansing of the heart, and shed his 
blood to effect the ransom of man, and 
that thus it might be said that he ‘ came 
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by water and blood;’ to wit, by these 
two things as effecting the salvation of 
men. But it seems improbable that the 
apostle should have grouped these things 
together in this way. For (a) the 
‘blood’ is that which he shed; which 
pertained to him personally; which he 
poured out for the redemption of man ; 
and it is clear that, whatever is meant 
by the phrase ‘he came,’ his coming by 
‘water’ is to be understood in some 
sense similar to his coming by ‘ blood ;’ 
and it seems incredible that the apostle 
should have joined a mere ordinance of 
religion in this way with the shedding 
of his blood, and placed them in this 
manner on an equality. (6) It cannot 
be supposed that John meant to attach 
so much importance to baptism as would 
be implied by this. The shedding of 
his blood was essential to the redemption 
of men; can it be supposed that the 
apostle meant to teach that baptism by 
water is equally necessary ? (c) If this 
be understood of baptism, there is no 
natural connection between that and 
the ‘blood’ referred to; nothing by 
which the one would suggest the other ; 
no reason why they should be united. 
If he had said that he ‘came’ by the 
appointment of two ordinances for the 
edification of the church, ‘ baptism and 
the supper,’ however singular such a 
statement might be in some respects, 
yet there would be a connection, a reason 
why they should be suggested together. 
But why should baptism and the blood 
shed by the Saviour on the cross be 
grouped together as designating the 
principal things which characterized his 
coming into the world? (6.) There 
remains, then, but one other interpre- 
tation; to wit, that he refers to the 
‘ water and the blood ’ which flowed from 
the side of the Saviour when he was 
pierced by the spear of the Roman sol- 
dier. John had himself laid great stress 
on this occurrence, and on the fact that 
he had himself witnessed it, (see Notes 
on John xix. 34, 35;) and as, in these 
epistles, he is accustomed to allude to 
more full statements made in his Gospel, 
it would seem most natural to refer the 
phrase to that event as furnishing a 
clear and undoubted proof of the death 
of the Saviour. This would be the 
obvious interpretation, and would be 
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7 For there are three that bear, Word, ?and the Holy Ghost: ¢ and 
record in heaven, the Father, «the | these three are one. 


@ Jn.8.18, 


entirely clear, if John did not imme- 
diately speak of the ‘ water’ and the 
‘blood’ as separate witnesses, each as 
bearing witness to an important point, 
as separate as the ‘Spirit’ and the 
‘water,’ or the ‘Spirit’ and the ‘blood;’ 
whereas, if he refers to the mingled 
water and blood flowing from his side, 
they both witness only the same fact, to 
wit, his death. There was no special 
significancy in the water, no distinct 
testifying to anything different from the 
flowing of the blood; but together they 
bore witness to the one fact that he 
actually died. But here he seems to 
suppose that there is some special sig- 
nificancy in each. ‘ Not by water only, 
but by water and blood.’ ‘ There are 
three that bear witness, the Spirit, and 
the water,and the blood, and these three 
agree in one.’ ‘These considerations 
seem to me to make it probable, on the 
whole, that the fourth opinion, above 
referred to, and that which has been 
commonly held in the Christian church, 
is correct, and that by the ‘ water’ the 
baptism of the Saviour is intended ; his 
baptism as an emblem of his own purity ; 
as significant of the nature of his reli- 
gion ; as a rite which was to be observed 
in his church at all times. That fur- 
nished an important attestation to the 
fact that he was the Messiah, (comp. 
Notes on Matt. iii. 15,) for it was by 
that that he entered on his public work, 
and it was then that a remarkable tes- 
timony was borne to his being the Son 
of God. He himself ‘came’ thus by 
water as an emblem of purity ; and the 
water used in his church in all ages in 
baptism, together with the ‘ blood’ and 
the ‘ Spirit,’ bears public testimony to 
the pure nature of his religion. It is 
possible that the mention of the ‘ water ’ 
in his baptism suggested to John also 
the water which flowed from the side of 
the Saviour at his death, intermingled 
with blood ; and that though the primary 
thought in his mind was the fact that 
Jesus was baptized, and that an impor- 
tant attestation was then given to his 
Messiahship, yet he may have instantly 
adverted to the fact that water per- 
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formed so important a part, and was so 
important a symbol through all his 
work; water at his introduction to his 
work, as an ordinance in his church, as 
symbolical of the nature of his religion, 
and even at his death, as a public at- 
testation, in connection with flowing 
blood, to the fact that he truly died, in 
reality, and not, as the Docete pre 
tended, in appearance only, thus com- 
pleting the work of the Messiah, and 
making an atonement for the sins of the 
world. Comp. Notes, John xix. 34, 35. 
{| And blood. Referring, doubtless, to the 
shedding of his blood on the cross. He 
‘came’ by that; that is, he was mani- 
fested by that to men, or that was one 
of the forms in which he appeared to 
men, or by which his coming into the 
world was characterized. The apostle 
means to say that the blood shed at his 
death furnished an important evidence 
or ‘ witness ’ of what he was. In what 
way this was done, see Notes on ver. 8. 
q Not by water only, but by water and 
blood. John the Baptist came ‘by 
water only ;’ that is, he came to baptize 
the people, and to prepare them for the 
coming of the Messiah. Jesus was dis- 
tinguished from him in the fact that his 
ministry was characterized by the shed- 
ding of blood, or the shedding of his 
blood constituted one of the peculiarities 
of his work. {J And it ts the Spirit. 
Evidently the Holy Spirit. { That 
beareth witness. ‘That is, he is the 
great witness in the matter, confirming 
all others. He bears witness to the soul 
that Jesus came ‘by water and blood,’ 
for that would not be received by us 
without his agency. In what way he 
does this, see Notes on ver.8. {| Because 
the Spirit is truth. Isso eminently true 
that he may be called truth tiself, as 
God is so eminently benevolent that he 
may be called love ztself. See Notes on 
chap. iv. 8. 

4. For there are three that bear 
record in heaven, &c. There are three 
that witness, or that bear witness—the 
same Greek word which, in ver. 8, is 
rendered bear wiiness—yscprupavyess. 
There is no passage of the New Testa- 
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ment which has given rise to so much 
discussion in regard to its genuineness 
as this. The supposed importance of the 
verse in its bearing on the doctrine of 
the Trinity has contributed to this, and 
has given to the discussion a degree of 
consequence which has pertained to the 
examination of the genuineness of no 
other passage of the New Testament. 
On the one hand, the clear testimony 
which it seems to bear to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, has made that portion 
of the Christian church which holds the 
doctrine reluctant in the highest degree 
to abandon it; and on the other hand, 
the same clearness of the testimony to 
that doctrine, has made those who deny 
it not less reluctant to admit the genu- 
ineness of the passage. It is not con- 
sistent with the design of these Notes 
to go into a full investigation of a ques- 
tion of this sort. And all that can be 
done is to state, in a brief way, the 
results which have been reached, in an 
examination of the question. Those 
who are disposed to pursue the investi- 
gation further, can find all that is to be 
said in the works referred to at the 
bottom of the page.* The portion of 
the passage, in vers. 7.8, whose genu- 
ineness is disputed, is included in 
brackets in the following quotation, as 
it stands in the common editions of the 
New Testament: ‘ For there are three 
that bear record [in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost: and 
these three are one, And there are 
three that bear witness on earth,] the 
Spirit, and the water, and the blood; 
and these three agree in one.’ If the 
disputed passage, therefore, be omitted 
as spurious, the whole passage will 
read, ‘For there are three that bear 
record, the Spirit, and the water, and 
the blood; and these three agres in 
one.’ The reasons which seem to me 
to prove that the passage included in 
brackets is spurious, and should not be 
regarded as a part of the inspired 


* Mill. New Test., pp. 379-386; Wetstein, I. 
721-727 ; Father Simon, Crit Hist. New Test.; 
Michaclis, Intro. New Test., iv. 412 seq.; Sem- 
ler, Histor. und Krit. Sammlungen tber die so- 
genannten Beweistellen der Dogmatik, Erstes 
Stuck tiber, 1 John v. 7; Griesbach, Diatribe in 
locum, 1 John v. 7, 8, second edit., New Test., 
ae appendix 1; and Lucke’s Commentary 
in loc, 
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writings, are briefly the following : I. It 
is wanting in all the earlier Greek 
manuscripts, for it is found in no Greek 
Ms. written before the sixteenth century. 
Indeed, it is found in only two Greek 
manuscripts of any age—one the Codex 
Montfortianus, or Britannicus, written 
in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the other the Codex Ravianus, 
which is a mere transcript of the text, 
taken partly from the third edition of 
Stephen’s New Testament, and partly 
from the Complutensian Polyglott. But 
it is incredible that a genuine passage 
of the New Testament should be want- 
ing in all the early Greek manuscripts. 
II. It is wanting in the earliest versions, 
and, indeed, in a large part of the ver- 
sions of the New Testament which have 
been made in all former times. It is 
wanting in both the Syriac versions— 
one of which was made probably in the 
first century; in the Coptic, Armenian, 
Selavonio, Ethiopic, and Arabic. III. 
Tt is never quoted by the Greek fathers 
in their controversies on the doctrine 
of the Trinity—a passage which would 
be so much in point, and which could 
not have failed to be quoted if it were 
genuine; and it is not referred to by 
the Latin fathers until the time of 
Vigilius, at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury. If the passage were believed to 
be genuine—nay, if it were known at 
all to be in existence, and to have any 
probability in its favour—it is ineredi- 
ble that in all the controversies which 
occurred in regard to the Divine nature, 
and in all the efforts to define the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, this passage should 
never have been referred to. But it 
never was; for it must be plain to any 
one who examines the subject with an 
unbiassed mind, that the passages which 
are relied on to prove that it was quoted 
by Athanasius, Cyprian, Augustin, &., 
(Wetstein, II., p. 725,) are not taken 
from this place, and are not such as 
they would have made if they had been 
acquainted with this passage, and had 
designed to quote it. IV. The argu- 
ment against the passage from the 
external proof is confirmed by internal 
evidence, which makes it morally cer- 
tain that it cannot be genuine. (@) The 
connection does not demand it. It does 
not contribute to advance what the 
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apostle is saying, but breaks the thread | a sincere belief that it was a genuine 
of his argument entirely. He is speak- | passage, omitted by accident ; and then 
ing of certain things which bear ‘ wit-|it became too important a passage in 
ness’ to the fact that Jesus is the|the argument for the Trinity, ever to 
Messiah ; certain things which were well|be displaced but by the most clear 
known to those to whom he was writ- | critical evidence. It was rendered into 
ing—the Spirit, and the water, and | Greek, and inserted in one Greek manu- 
the blood. How does it contribute to| script of the 16th century, while it waa 
strengthen the force of this to say that | wanting. in all the earlier manuscripts. 
in heaven there are ‘three that bear| VI. The passage is now omitted in the 
witness’—three not before referred to, | best editions of the Greek Testament, 
and having no connection with the|and regarded as spurious by the ablest 
matter under consideration? (b) The| critics. See Griesbach and Hahn. On 
language is not such as John would use. | the whole, therefore, the evidence seems 
He does, indeed, elsewhere use the term | to me to be clear that this passage is 
Logos, or Word—é Aéyos, (John i. 1,| not a genuine portion of the inspired 
14; 1 John i. 1,) but it is never in this | writings, and should not be appealed to 
form, ‘The Father, and the Word;’|in proof of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
that is, the terms ‘ Father’ and ‘Word’ | One or two remarks may be made, in 
are never used by him, or by any of the | addition, in regard to its use. (1.) Even 
other sacred writers, as correlative. The | on the supposition that it ¢s genuine, as 
word Son—é Tiss—is the term which is} Bengel believed it was, and as he 
correlative to the Father in every other | believed that some Greek manuscript 
place as used by John, as well as by the | would yet be found which would con- 
other sacred writers. See 1 John i. 3; | tain it yet it is not wise to adduce it 
ii, 22—24; iv. 14; 2 John iii. 9; andj|as a proof-text. It would be much 
the Gospel of John, passim. Besides,|easier to prove the doctrine of the 
the correlative of the term Logos, or | Trinity from other texts, than to de- 
Word, with John, is not Father, but | monstrate the genuineness of this. (2.) 
God. See Johni.1. Comp. Rev. xix.|It is not necessary as a proof-text. 
18. (¢) Without this passage, the sense | The doctrine which it contains can bo 
of the argument is clearand appropriate. | abundantly established from other parts 
There are three, says John, which bear | of the New Testament, by passages 
witness that Jesus is the Messiah. These} about which there can be no doubt. 
are referred to in ver. 6; and in imme-|(3.) The removal of this text does 
diate connection with this, in the argu- | nothing to weaken the evidence for the 
ment, (ver. 8,) it is affirmed that their | doctrine of the Trinity, or to modify 
testimony goes to one point, and is|that doctrine. As it was never used to 
harmonious. To say that there are| shape the early belief of the Christian 
other witnesses elsewhere, to say that} world on the subject, so its rejection, 
they are one, contributes nothing to|and its removal from the New Testa- 
illustrate the nature of the testimony | ment, will do nothing to modify that 
of these three—the water, and the| doctrine. The doctrine was embraced, 
blood, and the Spirit; and the internal|and held, and successfully defended 
sense of the passage, therefore, furnishes | without it, and it can and will be se 
as little evidence of its genuineness as | still. 

the external proof. V. It is easy to} 8. And there are three that bear wit- 
imagine how the passage found a place | ness in earth. This is a part of the 
in the New Testament. It was at first | text, which, if the reasoning above is 
written, perhaps, in the margin of some | correct, is to be omitted. The genuine 
Latin manuscript, as expressing the bee | passage reads, (ver. 7,) ‘For there are 
lief of the writer of what was true in} three that bear record, [or witness—~ 
heaven, as well as on earth, and with 
no more intention to deceive than we 
have when we make a marginal note 
in a book. Some transcriber copied it 
into the body of the text, perhaps with 


* Et tamen etiam atque etiam sperare licet, si 
non autographum Joanneum, at alics vetustisai- 
mos codices Greecos, qui hanc periocham habeant, 
in occultis providentis: divinze forulis adhuc la- 
tentes suo tempore productum iri 
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8 And there are three that bear|the water,® and the blood:° and 
Witness in earth, the Spirit, and | these three agree in one. 


@ Jn.15.25; Ac.2.2-4; 3 0o.1.22, 


pepropodyess,] the Spirit, and the water, 


and the blood.’ There is no reference 
to the fact that it is done ‘in earth.’ 
The phrase was introduced to corres- 
pond with what was said in the inter- 
polated passage, that there are three 
that bear record ‘in heaven.’ YJ The 
Spirit. Evidently the Holy Spirit. 
The assertion here is, that that Spirit 
bears witness to the fact that Jesus is 
the Son of God, ver. 5. The testimony 
of the Holy Ghost to this fact is con- 
tained in the following things: (1.) He 
did it at the baptism of Jesus. Notes, 
Matt. iii. 16,17. (2.) Christ was emi- 
nently endowed with the influences of 
the Holy Spirit ; as it was predicted 
that the Messiah would be, and as it 
was appropriate he should be, Isa. xi. 2; 
lxi. 1. Compare Luke iv. 18; Notes, 
John iii.34. (3.) The Holy Spirit bore 
witness to his Messiahship, after his 
ascension, by descending, according to 
his promise, on his apostles, and by 
accompanying the message which they 
delivered with saving power to thou- 
sands in Jerusalem, Acts ii, (4.) He 
still bears the same testimony on every 
revival of religion, and in the conversion 
of every individual who becomes a 
Christian, convincing them that Jesus 
is the Son of God. Comp. John xvi. 
14,15. (5.) He does it in the hearts 
of all true Christians, for ‘no man 
can say that Jesus is Lord but by the 
Holy Ghost,’ 1 Cor. xii. 3. See Notes 
on that passage. The Spirit of God 
has thus always borne witness to the 
fact that Jesus is the Christ, and he 
will continue to do it to the end of time, 
convincing yet countless millions that 
he was sent from God to redeem and 
save lost men. {[ And the water. See 
Notes, ver.6. That is, the baptism of 
Jesus, and the scenes which occurred 
when he was baptized, furnished evi- 
dence that he was the Messiah. This 
was done in these ways: (1.) It was 
proper that the Messiah should be bap- 
tized when he entered on his work, and 
perhaps it was expected; and the fact 
that he was baptized showed that he 
had tn fact entered on his work as 


5 1Pe.9.91. 'C He,13.18, 
Redeemer. See Notes, Matt. iii. 16, 


(2.) An undoubted attestation was then 
furnished to the fact that he was ‘the 
Son of God,’ by the descent of the Holy 
Spirit in the form of a dove, and by the 
voice that addressed him from heaven, 
Matt. iii. 16, 17. (3.) His baptism 
with water was an emblem of the purity 
of his own character, and of the nature 
of his religion. (4.) Perhaps it may 
be implied here, also, that water used 
in baptism now bears witness to the 
same thing, (a,) as it is the ordinance 
appointed by the Saviour; (b) as it 
keeps up his religion in the world; 
(c) as it is a public symbol of the purity 
of his religion; (@) and as, in every 
case where it is administered, it is con- 
nected with the public expression of a 
belief that Jesus is the Son of God. 
¥ And the blood. There is undoubted 
allusion here to the blood shed on the 
cross; and the meaning is, that that 
blood bore witness also to the fact that 
he was the Son of God. This it did in 
the following respects: (1.) The shed- 
ding of the blood showed that he was 
truly dead—that his work was com- 
plete—that he died in reality, and not 
in appearance only. See Notes, John 
xix. 34,35. (2.) The remarkable cir- 
cumstances that attended the shedding 
of this blood—the darkened sun, the 
earthquake, the rending of the veil of 
the temple—showed in a manner that 
convinced even the Roman centurion 
that he was the Son of God. See Notes, 
Matt. xxvii. 64. (8.) The fact that 
an atonement was thus made for sin 
was an important ‘ witness’ for the 
Saviour, showing that he had done that 
which the Son of God only could do, 
by ee a way by which the sinner 
may be pardoned, and the polluted soul 
be made pure. (4.) Perhaps, also, there 
may be here an allusion to the Lord’s 
Supper, as designed to set forth the 
shedding of this blood ; and the apostle 
may mean to have it implied that the 
representation of the shedding of the 
blood in this ordinance is intended to 
keep up the conviction that Jesus is 
the Son of God. If so, then the general 
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9 If we receive the witness of 


men, the witness of God is greater: 
for this is the witness of God, which 
he hath testified of his Son. 

10 He that believeth on the Son 


Pea ae a eS 
sense is, that that blood—however set 


before the eyes and the hearts of men— 
on the cross, or by the representation 
of its shedding in the Lord’s Supper— 
is a witness in the world to the truth 
that Jesus is the Son of God, and to 
the nature of his religion. Comp. Notes, 
1 Cor. xi. 26. And these three agree 
in one. sip v3 desis. They agree in one 
thing; they bear on one and the same 
point, to wit, the fact that Jesus is the 
Son of God. All are appointed by God 
as witnesses of this fact; and all har- 
monize in the testimony which is borne. 
The apostle does not say that there are 
no other witnesses to the same thing ; 
nor does he even say that these are the 
most important or decisive which have 
been furnished ; but he says that these 
are important witnesses, and are en- 
tirely harmonious in their testimony. 
9. If we receive the witness of men. 
As we are accustomed te do, and as we 
must do in courts of justice, and in the 
ordinary daily transactions of life. Weare 
constantly acting on the belief that what 
others say is true; that what the mem- 
bers of our families, and our neighbours 
say, is true; that what is reported by 
travellers is true ; that what we read in 
books, and what is sworn to in courts of 
justice, is true. We could not get along 
asingle day if we did not act on this 
belief; nor are we accustomed to call it 
in question, unless we have reason to 
suspect that it is false. The mind is so 
made that it must credit the testimony 
borne by others; and if this should cease 
even for a single day, the affairs of the 
world would come toa pause. {| The 
witness of God is greater. Is more 
wortby of belief; as God is more true, 
and wise, and good than men. Men 
may be deceived, and may undesignedly 
bear witness to that which is not true 
—God never can be; men may, for 
sinister and base purposes, intend to 
deceive—-God never can ; men may act 
from partial observation, from rumours 
unworthy of credence—God never can ; 
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of God hath the witness? in him- 
self: he that believeth not God 
hath made him a liar ; because he 
believeth not the record that God 
gave of his Son. 


a Ro.8.16. 


men may desire to excite admiration 
by the marvellous—God never can; 
men have deceived—God never has ; and 
though, from these causes, therearemany 
instances where we are not certain that 
the testimony borne by men is true, yet 
we are always certain that that which 
is borne by God is not false. The only 
question on which the mind ever hesi- 
tates is, whether we actually have his 
testimony, or certainly know what he 
bears witness to; when thatisascertained, 
the human mind is somade that it cannot 
believe that God would deliberately de- 
ceive a world. See Notes, Heb. vi. 18. 
Comp. Titus i. 2. § For this is the 
witness of God, &. The testimony 
above referred to—that borne by the 
Spirit, and the water, and the blood. 
Who that saw his baptism, and heard 
the voice from heaven, (Matt. iii. 16, 
17,) could doubt that he was the Son 
of God? Who that saw his death on 
the cross, and that witnessed theamazin 
scenes which occurred there, could fai 
to join with the Roman centurion in 
saying that this was the Son of God? 
Who that has felt the influences of the 
Eternal Spirit on his heart, ever doubted 
that Jesus was the Son of God? Comp. 
Notes, 1 Cor. xii. 8. Any one of these 
is sufficient to convince the soul of 
this; all combined bear on the same 
point, and confirm it from age to age. 
10. He that believeth on Son of 
God hath the witness in himself. The 
evidence that Jesus is the Son of God. 
Comp. Notes, Rom. viii. 16. ‘his can- 
not refer to any distinct and immediate 
revelation of that fact, that Jesus is the 
Christ, to the soul of the individual, and 
is not to be understood as independent 
of the external evidence of that truth, 
or as superseding the necessity of that 
evidence ; but the ‘witness’ here referred 
to is the fruit of all the evidence, ex- 
ternal and internal, on the heart, pro- 
ducing this result ; that is, there is the 
deepest conviction of the truth that Jesus 
is the Son of Ged. There is the evi- 
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God hath given to us eternal life, 
and this life is in his Son. 

12 He * that hath the Son, hath 
life ; and he that hath not the Son 
of God, hath not life. 


@ Jn,1.4, b In.5.26. 


dence derived from the fact that the 
soul has found peace by believing on 
him ; from the fact that the troubles and 
anxieties of the mind on account of sin 
have been removed by faith in Christ ; 
from the new views of God and heaven 
which have resulted from faith in the 
Lord Jesus ; from the effect of this in 
disarming death of its terrors ; and from 
the whole influence of the gospel on the 
intellect and the affections—on the heart 
and the life. These things constitute 
a mass of evidence for the truth of the 
Christian religion, whose force the be- 
liever cannot resist, and make the sin- 
cere Christian ready to sacrifice any- 
thing rather than his religion ; ready to 
go to the stake rather than to renounce 
his Saviour. Comp. Notes, 1 Pet. iii. 
15. J He that believeth not God hath 
made him a liar. Comp. Notes, chap. 
i. 10. (J Because he believeth not the 
record, &c. The idea is, that in various 
ways—at his baptism, at his death, by 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, by the 
miracles of Jesus, &c.—God had become 
a witness that the Lord Jesus was sent 
by him as a Saviour, and that to doubt 
or deny this partook of the same cha- 
racter as doubting or denying any other 
testimony ; that is, it was practically 
charging him who bore the testimony 
with falsehood. 

ll. And this is the record. This is 
the swm, or the amount, of the testimony 
(“eprupiz) which God has given respect- 
ing him. {J That God hath given to us 
eternal life. Has provided, through the 
Saviour, the means of obtaining eternal 
life. See Notes, John v. 24; xvii. 2, 3. 
] And this life is inhis Son. Is trea- 
sured up in him, or is to be obtained 
through him. See Notes, John i. 4; 
xi. 25; xiv. 6; Col. iii. 3. 

12. He that hath the Son, hath life. 
See Notes, John v.24. John evidently 
designs to refer to that passage in the 
verse before us, and to state a principle 
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13 These things have I written 
unto you that believe on the name 
of the Son of God; that ye ° may 
know that ye have eternal life, and 
that ye may believe on the name 
of the Son of God. 


¢ Jn.20,81, 


laid down by the Saviour himself. This 
is the sense of all the important testi- 
mony that had ever been borne by God 
on the subject of salvation, that he who 
believes in the Lord Jesus already has 
the elements of eternal life in his soul, 
and will certainly obtain salvation. 
Comp. Notes, John xvii. 8. 4 And he 
that hath not the Son of God, hath not 
life. He that does not believe on him 
will not attain to eternal life. See 
Notes, John iii. 86; Mark xvi. 16. 

18. These things have I written unto 
you. The things in this epistle respect- 
ing the testimony borne to the Lord 
Jesus. {J That believe on the name of 
the Son of God. To believe on his 
name, is to believe on himself—the word 
name often being used to denote the 
person. See Notes, Matt. xxviii. 19. 
{ That ye may know that ye have eternal 
life. That you may see the evidence 
that eternal life has been provided, and 
that you may be able, by self-examina- 
tion, to determine whether you possess 
it. Comp. Notes, John xx. 81. J And 
that ye may believe, dc. That you may 
continue to believe, or may persevere 
in believing. He was assured that they 
actually ded believe on him then ; but 
he was desirous of so setting before them 
the nature of religion, that they would 
continue to exercise faith in him. It 
is often one of the most important duties 
of ministers of the gospel, to present to 
real Christians such views of the nature, 
the claims, the evidences, and the hopes 
of religion, as shall be adapted to secure 
their perseverance in the faith. Inthe 
human heart, even when converted, there 
is such a proneness to unbelief; the re- 
ligious affections so easily become cold ; 
there are so many cares pertaining to 
the world that are fitted to distract the 
mind ; there are so many allurements 
of sin to draw the affections away from 
the Saviour; that there is need of being 
constantly reminded of the nature of ree 
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14 And this is the confidence 
that we have lin him, that, if we 
lconcerning. 


ligion, in order that the heart may not 


be wholly estranged from the Saviour. 
No small part of preaching, therefore, 
must consist of the re-statement of ar- 
guments with which the mind has been 
vefore fully convinced ; of motives whose 
force has been once felt and acknow- 
ledged ; and of the grounds of hope and 
peace and joy which have already, on for- 
mer occasions, diffused comfort through 
the soul. It is not less important to 
keep the soul, than it is to convert it; 
to save it from coldness, and deadness, 
and formality, than it was to impart to 
it the elements of spiritual life at first. 
Tt may be as important to trim a vine, 
if one would have grapes, as it is to set 
it out; to keep a garden from being 
overrun with weeds in the summer, as 
it was to plant it in the spring. 

14, And this is the conjidence that we 
have in him. Marg., concerning. Greek, 
‘towards him,’ or in respect to him— 
aps abedy. The confidence referred to 
here is that which relates to the answer 
to prayer. The,apostle does not say 
that this is the only thing in respect to 
which there is to be confidence in him, 
but that it is one which is worthy of 
special consideration. The sense is, that 
one of the effects of believing on the 
Lord Jesus (ver. 13) is, that we have 
the assurance that our prayers will be 
answered. On the word confidence, see 
Notes on chap. iii. 21; iv.17. J That, 
if we ask any thing according to his 
will, he heareth us. This is the proper 
and the necessary limitation inall prayer. 
God has not promised to grant anything 
that shall be contrary to his will, and 
it could not be right that he should do 
it. We ought not to wish to receive 
anything that should be contrary to 
what he judges to be best. No man 
could hope for good who should esteem 
his own wishes to be a better guide than 
the will of God; and it is one of the 
most desirable of all arrangements that 
the promise of any blessing to be obtained 
by prayer should be limited and bounded 
by the will of God. The limitation here, 
‘according to his will,’ probably implies 
the following things: (1.) In accordance 
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ask any thing according to his will 
he penioth aa : r ‘ 


with what he has declared that he is 


willing to grant. Here the range is 
large, for there are many things which 
we know to be in accordance with his 
will, if they are sought in a proper man- 
ner—as the forgiveness of sins, the sanc- 
tification of the soul, (1 Thess. iv. 3,) 
comfort in trial, the needful supply of 
our wants, grace that we may do our 


duty, wisdom to direct and guide us, 


(James i. 5,) deliverance from the evils 
which beset us, the influences of his 
Spirit to promote the cause of religion 
in the world, and our final salvation. 
Tere is a range of subjects of petition 
that may gratify the largest wishes of 
prayer. (2.) The expression, ‘ according 
to his will,’ must limit the answer to 
prayer to what he sees to be best for us. 
Of that we are not always good judges. 
We never perceive it as clearly as our 
Maker does, and in many things we 
might be wholly mistaken. Certainly 
we ought vot to desire to be permitted 
to ask anything which God would judge 
not to be for our good. (3.) The expres- 
sion must limit the petition to what it 
will be consistent for God to bestow upon 
us. We cannot expect that he will work 
a miracle in answer to our prayers ; we 
cannot ask him to bestow blessings in 
violation of any of the laws which he 
has ordained, or in any other way than 
that which he has appointed. It is 
better that the particular blessing should 
be withheld from us, than that the laws 
which he has appointed should be dis- 
regarded. It is better that an idle man 
should xo¢ have a harvest, though he 
should pray for it, than that God should 
violate the laws by which he has deter- 
mined to bestow such favours as a reward 
of industry, and work a special miracle 
in answer to a lazy man’s prayers. (4.) 
The expression, ‘ according to his will,’ 
must limit the promise to what will be 
for the good of the whole. God presides 
over the universe: and though in him 
there is an infinite fulness, and he re- 
gards the wants of every individual 
throughout his immense empire, yet the 
interests of the whole, as well as of the 
individual, are to be consulted and re- 
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15 And if we know ¢ that he hear 
us, whatsoever we ask, we know 
that we have the petitions that we 
desired of him. 
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he shall ask, and he shall give him 
life for them that sin not unto 
death. There is a sin unto death: 
> I do not say ° that he shall pray 


16 If any man see his brother | for it. 


sin asin which is not unto death, 


@ Pr.15.29; Jer.29.13,13, 5 Bfas.12,31,89. ¢ Jer.7.16, 


a ane 


garded. Ina family, it is conceivable 
that a child might ask for some favour 
whose bestowment would interfere ma- 
terially with the rights of others, or be 
inconsistent with the good of the whole, 
and in such a case a just father would 
of course withhold it. With these neces- 
sary limitations the range of the promise 
in prayer is ample; and, with these limi- 
tations, it is true beyond a question that 
he does hear and answer prayer. 

15. And if we know that he hear us. 
That is, if we are assured of this as a 
true doctrine, then, even though we may 
not sce immediately that the prayer is 
answered, we may have the utmost con- 
fidence that it is not disregarded, and 
that it will be answered in the way best 
adapted to promote our good. The 
specific thing that we asked may not 
indeed be granted, (comp. Luke xxii. 
42; 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9,) but the prayer will 
not be disregarded, and the thing which 
is most for our good will be bestowed 
upon us. The argument here is derived 
from the faithfulness of God ; from the 
assurance which we feel that when he 
has promised to hear us, there will be, 
sooner or later, a real answer to the 
prayer. § We know that we have the 

etitions, &e. That is, evidently, we 

now that we shall have them, or that 
the prayer will be answered. It cannot 
mean that we already have the precise 
thing for which we prayed, or that will 
be a real answer to the prayer, for (a) 
the prayer may relate to something 
future, as protection on a journey, or a 
harvest, or restoration to health, or the 
safe return of a son from a voyage at 
sea, or the salvation of our souls—all of 
which are future, and which cannot be 
expected to be granted at once; and (5) 
the answer to prayer is sometimes de- 
layed, though ultimately granted. There 
may be reasons why the answer should 
be deferred, and the promise is not that 
it shall be immediate. The delay may 
arise from such causes as these: (1.) 


To try our faith, and see whether the 
blessing is earnestly desired. (2.) Per- 
haps it could not be at once answered 
without a miracle. (3.) It might not 
be consistent with the Divine arrange- 
ments respecting others to grant it to 
us at once. (4.) Our own condition 
may not be such that it would be best 
to answer it at once. We may need 
further trial, further chastisement, be- 
fore the affliction, for example, shall be 
removed ; and the answer to the prayer 
may be delayed for months or years. 
Yet, in the meantime, we may have the 
firmest assurance that the prayer is 
heard, and that it will be answered in 
the way and at the period when God 
shall see it to be best. 

16. if aman see his brother sin a sin, 
&c. From the general assurance that 
God hears prayer, the apostle turns to 
a particular case in which it may be 
benevolently and effectually employed, 
in rescuing a brother from death. There 
has been great diversity of opinion in 
regard to the meaning of this passage, 
and the views of expositors of the New 
Testament are by no means settled as 
to its true sense. It does not comport 
with the design of these Notes to ex- 
amine the opinions which have been 
held in detail, A bare reference, how- 
ever, to some of them will show the 
difficulty of determining with certainty 
what the passage means, and the impro- 
priety of any very great confidence in 
one’s own judgment in the case. Among 
these opinions are the following. Some 
have supposed that the sin against the 
Holy Ghost is intended ; some that the 
phrase denotes any great and enormous 
sin, as murder, idolatry, adultery ; some 
that it denotes some sin that was pun- 
ishable by death by the laws of Moses ; 
some that it denotes a sin that subjected 
the offender to excommunication from 
the synagogue or the church ; some that 
it refers to sins which brought fatal 
disease upon the offender, as in the case 
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of those who abused the Lord’s Supper 
at Corinth, (see Notes on 1 Cor. xi. 
30;) some that it refers to crimes com- 
mitted against the laws, for which the 
offender was sentenced to death, mean- 
ing that when the charge alleged was 
false, and the condemnation unjust, they 
ought to pray for the one who was con- 
demned to death, and that he would be 
spared ; but that when the offence was 
one which had been really committed, 
and the offender deserved to die, they 
ought not to pray for him, or, in other 
words, that by ‘the sin unto death,’ 
offences against the civil law are referred 
to, which the magistrate had no power 
to pardon, and the punishment of which 
he could not commute ; and by the ‘sin 
not unto death,’ offences are referred to 
which might be pardoned, and when the 
punishment might be commuted; some 
that it refers to sins before and after 
baptism, the former of which might be 
pardoned, but the latter of which might 
not be; and some, and perhaps this is 
the common opinion among the Roman 
Catholics, that it refers to sins that 
might or might not be pardoned after 
death, thus referring to the doctrine of 
purgatory. These various opinions may 
e seen stated more at length in Rosen- 
miiller, Liicke, Pool, (Synopsis,) and 
Clarke, tn loc. To go into an examina- 
tion of all these opinions would require 
a volume by itself, and all that can be 
done here is to furnish what seems to 
me to be the fair exposition of the pas- 
sage. The word brother may refer either 
to a member of the church, whether of 
the particular church to which one was 
attached or to another, or it may be used 
in the larger sense which is common as 
denoting a fellow-man, a member of the 
great family of mankind. There is 
nothing in the word which necessaril 
limits it te one in the church ; there is 
nothing in the connection, or in the 
reason assigned, why what is said should 
be limited to such an one. The duty 
here enjoined would be the same whether 
the person referred to was in the church 
or not; for it is our duty to pray for 
those who sin, and to seek the salvation 
of those whom we see to be going astray, 
and tg be in danger of ruin, wherever 
they are, or whoever they may be. At 
the same time, the correct interpretation 
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of the passage does not depend on de- 
termining whether the word brother re- 
fers to one who is a professed Christian 
or not. 

| A sin which is not unto death. 
The great question in the interpreta- 
tion of the whole passage is, what is 
meant by the ‘sin unto death.’ The 
Greek (dpapria spi ddveror) would 
mean properly a sin which tends to 
death ; which would terminate in death; 
of which death was the penalty, or 
would be the result, unless it were ar- 
rested ; a sin which, if it had its own 
course, would terminate thus, as we 
should speak of a disease ‘ unto death.’ 
Comp. Notes, John xi. 4. The word 
death is used in three significations in 
the New Testament, and as employed 
here might, so far as the word is con- 
cerned, be applied in any one of those 
senses. It is used to denote (a) literally 
the death of the body; (0) spiritual 
death, or death ‘in trespasses and sin,’ 
Eph. ii. 1; (¢) the ‘second death,’ 
death in the world of woe and despair. 
If the sin here mentioned refers to 
temporal death, it means such a sin 
that temporal death must inevitably 
follow, either by the disease which it 
has produced, or by a judicial sentence 
where there was no hope of pardon or 
of a commutation of the punishment; 
if it refers to death in the future world, 
the second death, then it means such a 
sin as is unpardonable. That this last 
ts the reference here seems to me to be 
probable, if not clear, from the following 
considerations ; (1.) There ¢s such a sin 
referred to in the New Testament, a sin 
for which there is forgiveness ‘ neither 
in this life nor the life to come.’ See 
Notes, Matt. xii. 31, 32. Comp. Mark 
iii. 29. If there zs such a sin, there is 
no impropriety in supposing that John 
would refer to it here, (2.) This is the 
obvious interpretation. It is that which 
would occur to the mass of the readers 
of the New Testament, and which it is 
presumed they do adopt; and this, in 
general, is one of the best means of 
ascertaining the sense of a passage in 
the Bible. (3.) The other significations 
attached to the word death, would be 
quite inappropriate here. (a) It can- 
not mean ‘unto spiritual death,’ that 
is, to a continuance in sin, for how could 
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that be known? and if such a case 
occurred, why would it be improper to 
pray for it? Besides, the phrase ‘a sin 
unto spiritual death,’ or ‘ unto continu- 
ance in sin,’ is one that is unmeaning. 
(6) It cannot be shown to refer to a 
disease that should be unto death, 
miraculously inflicted on account of sin, 
because, if such cases occurred, they 
were very rare, and even if a disease 
came upon a man miraculously in con- 
sequence of sin, it could not be certainly 
known whether it was, or was not, unto 
death. All who were visited in this 
way did not certainly die. Comp. 
1 Cor. v. 4, 5, with 2 Cor. ii. 6,7. See 
also 1 Cor. xi. 30. (¢) It cannot be 
shown that it refers to the case of those 
who were condemned by the civil magis- 
trate to death, and for whom there was 
no hope of reprieve or pardon, for it is 
not certain that there were such cases ; 
and if there were, and the person con- 
demned were innccent, there was every 
reason to pray that God would inter- 
pose and save them, even when there 
was no hope from man; and if they 
were guilty, and deserved to die, there 
was no reason why they should not pray 
that the sin might be forgiven, and that 
they might be prepared to die, unless it 
were a case where the sin was unpar- 
donable. It seems probable, therefore, 
to me, that the reference here is to the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, and that 
John means here to illustrate the duty 
and the power of prayer, by showing 
that for any sin short 6 that, however 
aggravated, it was their duty to pray that 
a brother might be forgiven. Though 
it might not be easy to determine what 
was the unpardonable sin, and John 
does not say that those to whom he wrote 
could determine that with certainty, yet 
there were many sins which were mani- 
festly not of that aggravated character, 
and for those sins it was proper to pray. 
There was clearly but one sin that was 
unpardonable — ‘there is @ sin unto 
death ;’ there might be many which were 
not of this description, and in relation 
to them there was ample scope for the 
exercise of the prayer of faith. The 
same thing is true now. It is not easy 
to define the unpardonable sin, and it is 
impossible for us to determine in any 
case with absolute certainty that a man 
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has committed it. But there are mul- 
titudes of sins which men commit, which 
on no proper interpretation of the pas- 
sages respecting the sin which ‘ hath 
never forgiveness,’ can come under the 
description of that sin, and for which it 
is proper, therefore, to pray that they 
may be pardoned. We know of cases 
enough where sin may be forgiven ; and, 
without allowing the mind to be dis- 
turbed about the question respecting the 
unpardonable sin, it is our duty to bear 
such cases on our hearts before God, 
and to plead with him that our erring 
brethren may be saved. ¥ He shall ask. 
That is, he shall pray that the offender 
may be brought to true repentance, and 
may be saved. { And he shall give 
him life for them that sin not unto death. 
That is, God shall give life, and he shall 
be saved from the eternal death to which 
he was exposed. This, it is said, would 
be given to ‘him’ who offers the prayer ; 
that is, his prayer would be the means 
of saving the offending brother. What 
a motive is this to prayer! How faith- 
ful and constant should we be in plead- 
ing for our fellow-sinners, that we may 
be instrumental in saving their souls! 
What joy will await those in heaven who 
shall see there many who were rescued 
from ruin in answer to their prayers! 
Comp. Notes, James v. 15, 19, 20. 
¥ There ts a sin unto death. A sin 
which is of such a character that it 
throws the offender beyond the reach of 
mercy, and which is not to be pardoned. 
See Mark iii. 28, 29. The apostle does 
not here say what that sin is; nor how 
they might know what it is; nor even 
that in any case they could determine 
that it had been committed. He merely 
says that there zs such a sin, and that 
he does not design that his remark about 
the efficacy of prayer should be under- 
stood as extending to that. {] I do not 
say that he shall pray for it. «I do not 
intend that my remark shall be extended 
to all sin, or mean to affirm that all 
possible forms of guilt are the proper 
subjects of prayer, for I am aware that 
there is one sin which is an exception, 
and my remark is not to be applied to 
that.’ He does not say that this sin 
was of common occurrence : or that they 
could know when it had been committed ; 
or even that a case could ever occur in 
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17 All unrighteousness ¢ is sin: 
and there® is a sin not unto death. 
18 We know that whosoever is 
born of God sinneth not; but he 


which they could determine that ; he 
merely says that in respect to that sin 
he did not say that prayer should be 
offered. It is indeed implied in a most 
delicate way that it would not be proper 
to pray for the forgiveness of such a sin, 
but he does not say that a case would 
ever happen in which they would know 
certainly that the sin had been com- 
mitted. There were instances in the 
times of the prophets in which the sin 
of the people became so universal and 
s0 aggravated, that they were forbidden 
to pray for them. Isa. xiv. 11, ‘Then 
said the Lord unto me, Pray not for this 
people for their good ;’ xv. 1, ‘ Then said 
the Lord unto me, Though Moses and 
Samuel stood before me, yet my mind 
could not be toward this people; cast 
them out of my sight, and let them go 
forth.’ Comp. Notes, Isa.i. 15. But these 
were cases in which the prophets were 
directly instructed by God not to pray 
for a people. We have no such instruc- 
tion ; and it may be said now with truth, 
that as we can never be certain respect- 
ing any one that he has committed the 
unpardonable sin, there is no one for 
whom we may not with propriety pray. 
There may be those who are so far gone 
in sin that there may seem to be little, 
or almost no ground of hope. They may 
have cast off all the restraints of reli- 
gion, of morality, of decency; they may 
disregard all the counsels of parents and 
friends ; they may be sceptical, sensual, 

rofane; they may be the companions of 
infidels and of mockers; they may have 
forsaken the sanctuary, and learned to 
despise the sabbath ; they may have been 
professors of religion, and now may have 
renounced the faith of the gospel alto- 
gether, but still, while there is life it is 
our duty to pray for them, ‘ if peradven- 
ture God will give them repentance to 
the acknowledging of the truth,’ 2 Tim. 
ii. 25. «All things are possible with 
God ;’ and he has reclaimed offenders 
more hardened, probably, than any that 
we have known, and has demonstrated 
that there is no form of depravity which 
he has not the power to subdue. Let 
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that is begotten of God_keepeth 
himself, ¢ and that wicked one 
toucheth him not. 


@1Jn.8.4, } Ro.5.20,31. ¢ Ja.1.27. 


us remember the cases of Manasseh, of 
Saul of Tarsus, of Augustine, of Bunyan, 
of Newton, of tens of thousands who have 
been reclaimed from the vilest forms of 
iniquity, and then let us never despair 
of the conversion of any, in answer to 
prayer, who may have gone astray, as 
long as they are in this world of proba- 
tion and of hope. Let no parent despair 
who has an abandoned son ; let no wife 
cease to pray who has a dissipated hus- 
band. How many a prodigal son has 
come back to fill with happiness an aged 
parent’s heart! How many a dissipated 
husband has been reformed to give joy 
again to the wife of his youth, and to 
make a paradise again of his miserable 
home ! 

17, All unrighteousness is sin, &e. 
This seems to be thrown in to guard 
what he had just said, and there is one 

at and enormous sin, a sin which 
could not be forgiven. But he says also 
that there are many other forms and 
degrees of sin, sin for which prayer ney 
be made. Everything, he says, whic 
is unrighteous — édixia — everything 
which does not conform to the holy law 
of God, and which is not right in the 
view of that law, is to be regarded as 
sin; but we are not to suppose that all 
sin of that kind is of such a character 
that it cannot possibly be forgiven. 
There are many who commit sin who 
we may hope will be recovered, and for 
them it is proper to pray. Deeply 
affected as we may be in view of the 
fact that there is a sin which can never 
be pardoned, and much as we may pity 
one who has been guilty of such a sin, 
yet we should not hastily conclude in 
any case that it has been committed, 
and should bear constantly in mind that 
while there is one such sin, there are 
multitudes that may be pardoned, and 
that for them itis our duty unceasingly 
to pray. 

18. We know that whosoever is born 
of God sinneth not. Is not habitually 
and characteristically a sinner; does 
not ultimately and finally sin and perish; 
cannot, therefore, commit the unpar- 
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never to cease to pray for a true Chris- 
tian ; we are never to feel that he has 
committed the sin which has never for- 
giveness, and that he has thrown him- 
self beyond the reach of our prayers. 
This passage, in its connection, is w full 
proof that a true Christian wilJ never 
commit the unpardonable sin, and, 
therefore, is a proof that he will never 
fall from grace. Comp. Notes, Heb. 
vi. 4-8; x. 26. On the meaning of 
the assertion here made, that ‘ whoso- 
ever is born of God sinneth not,’ see 
Notes on chap. iii. 6-9. | Keepeth 
himself. It is not said that he does it 
by his own strength, but he wil put 
forth his best efforts to keep himself 
from sin, and by Divine assistance he 
will be able to accomplish it. Comp. 
Notes on chap. iii. 3; Jude 21. { And 
that wicked one toucheth himnot. The 

eat enemy of all good is repelled in 

is assaults, and he is kept from falling 
into his snares. The word touche 
(&areras) is used here in the sense of 
harm or injure. 

19. And we know that we are of God. 
We who are Christians. The apostle 
supposed that true Christians might 
have so clear evidence on that subject 
as to leave no doubt on their own minds 
that they were the children of God. 
Comp. chap. iii. 14; 2 Tim. i. 12. J And 
the whole world. The term world here 
evidently means not the material world, 
but the people that dwell on the earth, 
including all idolaters, and all sinners 
of every grade and kind. {| Leth in 
wickedness. ‘In the wicked one,’ or 
under the power of the wicked one— 
by «@ srovnpy. It is true that the word 
woynps may be used here in the neuter 

ender, as our translators have rendered 
it, meaning ‘in that which is evil,’ or 
in ‘ wickedness ;’ but it may be in the 
masculine gender, meaning ‘ the wicked 
one;’ and then the sense would be that 
the whole world is under his control or 
dominion. That this is the meaning of 
the. apostle seems to be clear, because 
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19 And we know that we are of | God is come, 
God, and the whole world lieth in 


20 And we know that the Son of 


donable sin. Though he may fall into 
sin, and grieve his brethren, yet we are 
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and hath given us an 
understanding, ¢ that we may know 
him that is true: and we are in 
&@ 1.94.45. 


(1) the corresponding phrase, (ver. 20,) 
iy cy dAndvy, ‘in him that is true,’ is 
evidently to be construed in the mas- 
culine, referring to God the Saviour, 
and meaning ‘him that is true,’ and 
not that we are ‘in truth.’ (2.) It 
makes better sense to say that the world 
lies under the control of the wicked one, 
than to say that it lies ‘in wickedness.’ 
(3.) This accords better with the other 
representations in the Bible, and the 
usuage of the word elsewhere. Comp. 
1 John ii. 18, ‘Ye have overcome the 
wicked one ;’ ver. 14, ‘ ye have overcome 
the wicked one;’ iii. 12, ‘who was of 
that wicked one.’ See also Notes, 2 Cor. 
iv. 4,on the expression ‘ the god of this 
world ;’ John xii. 31, where he is called 
‘the prince of this world;’ and Eph. ii. 
2, where he is called ‘the prince of the 
power of the air.’ In all these passages it 
is supposed that Satan has control over 
the world, especially the heathen world. 
Comp. Eph. vi. 12; 1 Cor. x. 20, In re- 
gard to the fact that the heathen world 
was pervaded by wickedness, see Notes 
on Rom. i. 21-32. (4.) It may be added, 
that this interpretation is adopted by 
the most eminent critics and commen- 
tators. Itis that of Calvin, Beza, Ben- 
son, Macknight, Bloomfield, Piscator, 
Liicke, &c. The word lieth here (xsiras) 
means, properly, to lie; to be laid ; to 
recline ; to be situated, &c. It seems 
here to refer to the passive and torpid 
state of a wicked world under the do- 
minion of the prince of evil, as acquies- 
cing in his reign; making no resistance ; 
not even struggling to be free. It lies 
thus as a beast that is subdued, a body 
that is dead, or anything that is wholly 
passive, quiet, and inert. There is no 
energy ; no effort to throw off the reign ; 
no resistance ; no struggling. The do- 
minion is complete, and body and soul, 
individuals and nations, are entirely 
subject to his will. This striking ex- 
pression will not unaptly now describe 
the condition of the heathen world, or of 
sinners in general. There would seem 
to be no government under which men 
are so little restive, and against which 
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him that is true, even in his Son 
@ 1s.9.6, 


they have so little disposition to rebel, 


as that of Satan. Comp. 2 Tim, ii. 26. 

20. And we know that the Son of God 
is come. We know this by the evidence 
that John had referred to in this epistle, 
chap. i. 1-4; v. 6-8. J And hath given 
us an understanding. Not an ‘ under- 
standing’ considered as a faculty of the 
mind, for religion gives us no new facul- 
ties ; but he has so instructed us that 
we do understand the great truths re- 
ferred to. Comp. Notes, Luke xxiv. 45. 
All the correct Knowledge which we have 
of God and his government, is to be 
traced directly or indirectly to the great 
Prophet whom God has sent into the 
world, John i. 4, 18; viii, 12; ix. 5; 
Heb. i. 1-3 ; Matt. xi. 27. That we 
may know him that is true. That is, 
the true God. See Notes, John xvii. 3. 
7 And we are in him that is true. 
That is, we are united to him ; we belong 
to him ; we are his friends. This idea 
is often expressed in the Scriptures by 
being ‘in him.’ It denotes a most in- 
timate union, as tf we were one with 
him—or were a part of him—as the 
branch is iz the vine, John xv. 4, 6. 
The Greek construction is the same as 
that applied to ‘the wicked one,’ ver. 19, 
(iv vm candi.) GY This is the true 
God.* There has been much difference 
of opinion in regard to this important 
passage ; whether it refers to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the immediate antecedent, 
or to a more remote antecedent—re- 
ferring to God, as such. The question 
is of importance in its bearing on the 
doctrine of the divinity of the Saviour ; 
for if it refers to him, it furnishes an 
unequivocal declaration that he is Di- 
vine. The question is, whether John 
meant that it should be referred to him? 
Without going into an extended ex- 


* Many xuss8s. here insert the word God— the 
true God ’—vov 2Anfiréy Ordv. This is also found 
in the Vulgate, Coptic, Aithiopic, and Arabic 
versions, and in the Complutensian edition of 
the New Testament. The reading, however, is 
not so well sustained as to be adopted by Gries- 
bach, Tittman, or Hahn. That it may be a 
coun reading is indeed possible, but the evi- 

ence is against it. Lucke supposes that it is 
genuine, and endeavours to account for the 
Hianner in which it was omitted in the mss.— 
Commentary, p. 349, 
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Jesus Christ. This » is the truc 
God, and eternal life. 


amination of the passage, the following 
considerations seem to me to make it 
morally certain that by the phrase ‘this 
is the true God,’ &ec., he did refer to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. (1.) The gramma- 
tical construction favours it. Christ is 
the immediate antecedent of the pronoun 
this—odros. This would be regarded as 
the obviousand certain construction so far 
asthe grammar isconcerned, unless there 
were something in the thing affirmed 
which led us to seek some more remete 
and less obvious antecedent. No doubt 
would have been ever entertained on 
this point, if it had not been for the 
reluctance to admit that the Lord Jesus 
is the true God. If the assertion had 
been that ‘this is the true Messiah ;’ or 
that ‘this is the Son of God;’ or that 
‘ this is he who was born of the Virgin 
Mary,’ there would have been no diffi- 
culty in the construction. I admit that 
this argument is not absolutely decisive; 
for cases do occur where a pronoun re- 
fers, not to the immediate antecedent, 
but to one more remote ; but cases of 
that kind depend on the ground of ne- 
cessity, and can be applied only when it 
would be a clear violation of the sense 
of the author to refer it to the immediate 
antecedent. (2.) Thisconstructionseems 
to be demanded by the adjunct which 
John has assigned to the phrase ‘ the 
true God’—‘zrzenat irs.’ Thisis an 
expression which John would be likely 
to apply to the Lord Jesus, considered 
as life, and the source of life, and not 
to God as such. ‘ How familiar is this 
language with John, asapplied to Christ! 
‘In him (i. e. Christ) was rz, and the 
ue was the light of men—giving LIFs 
to the world—tbe bread of tirz—my 
words are spirit and urz—I am the 
way, and the truth, and the urs. This 
uFE (Christ) was manifested, and we 
have seen tt, and do testify to you, and 
declare the ErzRNAL Lire which was with 
the Father, and was manifested to us,” 
1 John i. 2.’—Prof. Stuart’s Letters to 
Dr. Channing, p. 83. There is no in- 
stance in the writings of John, in which 
the appellation ure, and eternal uFs 
is bestowed upon the Father, to de- 
signate him as the author of spiritual 
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21 Little children, keep your-| selves from idols. Amen. 


and eternal life; and as this occurs so 
frequently in John’s writings as applied 
to Christ, the laws of exegesis require 
that both the phrase ‘the true God,’ 
and ‘eternal life,’ should be applied to 
him. (8.) If it refers to God as such, 
or to the word ‘ true’—¢ds Zandwév [Osc] 
it would be mere tautology, or a mere 
truism. The rendering would then be, 
‘That we may know the true God, and 
we are in the true God : this ts the true 
God, and eternal life.’ Can we believe 
that an inspired man would affirm grave- 
ly, and with so much solemnity, and as 
if it were a truth of so much magni- 
tude, that the true God 7s the true God ? 
(4.) This interpretation accords with 
what we are sure John would affirm 
respecting the Lord Jesus Christ. Can 
there be any doubt that he who said, 
‘In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God ;’ that he who said, ‘all things 
were made by him, and without him 
was not anything made that was made;’ 
that he who recorded the declaration of 
the Saviour, ‘ I and my Father are one,’ 
and the declaration of Thomas, ‘my 
Lord and my God,’ would apply to him 
the appellation the true God! (5.) If 
John did not mean to affirm this, he 
has made use of an expression which 
was liable to be misunderstood, and 
which, as facts have shown, would be 
misconstrued by the great portion of 
those who might read what he had writ- 
ten ; and, moreover, an expression that 
would lead to the very sin against which 
he endeavours to guard in the next verse 
—the sin of substituting a creature in 
the place of God, and rendering to an- 
other the honour due to him. The lan- 
guage which he uses is just such as, 
according to its natura] interpretation, 
would lead men to worship one as the 
true God who is not the true God, un- 
less the Lord Jesus be Divine. For 
these reasons, it seems to me that the 
fair interpretation of this passage de- 
mands that it should be understood as 
referring to the Lord Jesus Christ. [f 
80, it is a direct assertion of his divinity, 
for there could be no higher proof of it 
than to affirm that he is the true God. 
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| And eternal life. Having ‘life in 
himself,’ (John v. 26,) and the source 
and fountain of life to the soul. No 
more frequent appellation, perhaps, is 
given to the Saviour by John, than that 
he is life, and the source of life. Comp. 
John i. 4; v. 26, 40; x. 10; vi. 33, 35, 
48, 51, 58, 63; xi. 25; xiv. 6; xx. 81; 
1 John i. 1, 2; v. 12. 

21. Little children. This is a favour- 
ite mode of address with John, (see Notes 
on chap. ii. 1,) and it was proper to use 
it in giving his parting counsel ; em- 
bracing, in fact, all that he had to say 
—that they should keep themselves from 
idols, and suffer nothing to alienate their 
affections from the true God. His great 
object had been to lead them to the 
knowledge and love of God, and all his 
counsels would be practically followed, 
if, amidst the temptations of idolatry, 
and the allurements of sin, nothing were 
allowed to estrange their hearts from 
him. {| Keep yourselves from idols. 
From worshipping them ; from all that 
would imply communion with them or 
their devotees. Compare Notes, 1 Cor. 
x. 14, The word rendered idols here 
(si%éawv) means, properly, an image, 
spectre, shade—as of the dead; then any 
image or figure which would represent 
anything, particularly anything invisi- 
ble; and hence anything designed to 
represent God, and that was set up with 
a view to be acknowledged as repre- 
senting him, or to bring him, or his per- 
fections, more vividly before the mind. 
The word is applicable to idol-gods— 
heathen deities, 1 Cor. viii. 4, 7; x. 19; 
Rom. ii. 22; 2 Cor, vi. 16; 1 Thess. i. 9; 
but it would, also, be applicable to any 
image designed to represent the true 
God, and through or by which the true 
God was to be adored. The essential 
things in the word seem to be, (a,) an 
image or representation of the Deity, 
and (b) the making of that an object of 
adoration instead of the true God. Since 
one of these things would be likely to 
lead to the other, both are forbidden in 
the prohibitions of idolatry, Exod. xx. 
4,5. This would forbid all attempis to 
represent God by paintings or statuary ; 
all idol-worship, or worship of heathen 
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gods ; all images and pictures that would 
substituted in the place of God as 
objects of devotion, or that might trans- 
fer the homage from God to the image ; 
and all giving of those affections to other 
beings or objects which are due to God. 
Why the apostle closed this epistle with 
this injunction he has not stated, and it 
may not be easy todetermine. It may 
have been for such reasons as these : (1.) 
Those to whom he wrote were surrounded 
by idolaters, and there was danger that 
they might fall into the prevailing sin, 
or in some way so act as to be under- 
stood to lend their sanction to idolatry. 
(2.) In a world full of alluring objects, 
there was danger then, as there is at all 
times, that the affections should be fixed 
on other objects than the supreme God, 
and that what is due to him should be 
withheld. It may be added, in the con- 
clusion of the exposition of this epistle, 
that the same caution is as needful for us 
as it was for those to whom John wrote. 
We are not in danger, indeed, of bowing 
down to idols, or of engaging in the 
grosser forms of idol-worship. But we 
may be in no less danger than they to 
whom John wrote were, of substituting 
other things in our affections in the place 
of the true God, and of devoting to them 
the time and the affection which are due 
to him. Our children it is possible to 
love with such an attachment as shall 
effectually exclude the true God from 
the heart. The world—its wealth, and 
pleasures, and honours—we may love 
with a degree of attachment such as 
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even an idolater would hardly shew to 
his idol-gods ; and all the time which he 
would take in performing his devotions 
in an idol-temple, we may devote with 
equal fervour to the service of the world. 
There is practical idolatry all over the 
world ; in nominally Christian lands as 
well as among the heathen ; in families 
that acknowledge no God but wealth 
and fashion ; in the hearts of multitudes 
of individuals who would scorn the 
thought of worshipping at a pagan altar ; 
and it is even to be found in the heart 
of many a one who professes to be ac- 
quainted with the true God, and to be 
an heirof heaven. God should have the 
supreme place in our. affections. The 
love of everything else should be held in 
strict subordination to the love of him. 
He should reign in our hearts ; be ac- 
knowledged in our closets, our families, 
and in the place of public worship ; be 
submitted to at all times as having a 
right to command and control us; be 
obeyed in all the expressions of his will, 
by his word, by his providence, and by 
his Spirit ; be so loved that we shall be 
willing to part without a murmur with 
the dearest object of affection when he 
takes it from us; and so that, with joy 
and triumph, we shall welcome his mes- 
senger, the angel of death, when he shall 
come to summon us into his presence. 
To all who may read these illustrations 
of the epistle of the ‘beloved disciple,’ 
may God grant this inestimable blessing 
and honour. AEN. 


